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HYPO FOR HYBRIDS 


To give nitrogen-hungry corn and other crops the 
plant food that boosts yields and improves quality, 
today’s farmer is relying increasingly on anhydrous 
ammonia. Ammonia not only furnishes his current 
crop with an abundance of nitrogen, but provides 
exceptional carry-over effect on the next crop. 


One of the most economical sources of plant-food 
nitrogen, ammonia is also quick and easy to apply. 
Applicators, mounted on tractors, inject ammonia 
gas into the ground. Here, the gas combines in- 
stantly with clay particles in the soil and is released 
gradually to meet the needs of growing plants. 


Nitrogen at low cost through ammonia is but one 
of the ways in which Mathieson helps farmers 


realize more from their land. Mathieson’s modern 
Ammo-Phos® fertilizers supply the major plant 
foods in concentrated, highly available forms. 
Mathieson portable irrigation systems play an im- 
portant part in increasing crop yields during dry 
weather. And Mathieson insecticides, herbicides, 
and fungicides help assure a bigger harvest. Com- 
bined with good farm management, chemicals hold 
the answer to the problem of providing food fer 
25% more people from the same acreage within 
the next generation. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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Anaconda engineers have incorporated the most advanced 
production techniques in the design of the Anaconda 
Aluminum Company’s new reduction plant now under 
construction near Columbia Falls, Montana. It is expected 
that construction will be completed in early 1955 when 

the plant will provide steady employment for nearly 

500 persons, and will have a rated annual capacity of 
52,000 tons of primary aluminum. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, with years of experience 
in producing aluminum wire and cable, has been 
expanding its rod rolling, wire drawing, and cable strand- 
ing facilities in anticipation of this new source of supply. 


The American Brass Company, also an Anaconda subsidiary, 
is producing aluminum coiled strip and tube—in addition 
to copper and copper alloys — and is also adding to its 
aluminum fabricating facilities in anticipation of the 

new source of supply. 
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The American Brass Company 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 


reene Cananea Copper Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 


COPPER MINING COMPANY = trconda sales Company 





International Smelting and Refining Company 











...capital "D" 


Dependability, Diversification, Discretion — watchwords of a 
wide-awake chemical company. The Davison Chemical Corporation of Baltimore spells 
these three essentials with a capital “D”. Tell your secretary to 
tap the big “D” as she writes for information on the products listed below. 
Our Research Department and Field Engineers are at your service. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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. Chemical Progress 
Ts dj PD Week, May 17-22 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 
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Tremendous lifting power and 
fast maneuverability make the 
Clark POWRWORKER Hand Truck 
another potent and versatile 
weapon for combatting climb- 
ing costs. 


EQUIPMENT 





FOREMOST NAME IN 
MATERIALS HANDLING 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, Jackson, Michigan 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK: transmissions @ driving 
and steering axles @ axle housings @ tractor 
drives @ lift trucks @ towing tractors @ Ross 
Carries @ POWRWORKER hand trucks e@ 
excavator cranes @ tractor shovels @ electric 
steel castings @ gears and forgings. 
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CoMMON DivIDEND No. 188 


A dividend of $.62')4 per share 
on the no par value Common 
Stock has been declared, payable 
April 30, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on April 2, 1954. 

Checks will be mailed, 


H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
New York, March 24, 1954. 


























What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, attorney. 96-page 2 
book explains law in all 48 states. Shows 
why and how every person should make a 
will. How to protect your CAPITAL... 
safeguard your ESTATE. eack 
Send for other important legal guide books 
covering laws in all 48 states. 


Real Estate Law Debtor and Creditor 
Inheritance Laws Protect & Patent Inventions 
Businessmen’s Laws Libel & Slander 


Send $1 for each, today! 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. E-31 
43 W. 16th St. New York fl, N. Y- 
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From head ~ 


Your friends, the glycols, help shampoo your hair, 


smooth your skin, and even improve the fabrics of the clothes you wear 


FEW OF US would recognize a glycol if we saw one. Yet 
practically all of us are in constant and pleasant association 
with this man-made family of chemicals which are known 
to chemists as the dihydroxy alcohols. 


SMOOTH AND PLEASANT— That pleasant feeling you get 
from many modern skin lotions, sun-tan creams, or shaving 
creams—that’s the work of some of the glycols. The latest 
shampoos don’t leave your hair dry and brittle—thanks to 
the same glycols. 


THE FIRST MAJOR USE of glycols was in “Prestone” one- 
shot anti-freeze. Today, everywhere you turn glycols are at 
work for you. One is a vital ingredient in a new, man-made 
textile fiber. Others keep liquid mixtures, such as medicines, 
cosmetics, and hair tonics, from separating in the bottle. 
They keep tobacco fresh and moist, cellophane soft and 
pliable, and also are used to make your car’s new improved 


hydraulic brake fluid. 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
PREsT-O-LITE Acetylene 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 


ACHESON Electrodes HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
PyROFAX Gas DyYNEL Textile Fibers UNION Carbide 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 





FROM OIL AND GAS— These busy aids to better living are 
obtained from petroleum and natural gas. Certain of the 
glycols in turn are used to purify the natural gas that serves 
so many of us in our homes and at work. 

UCC PRODUCES GLYCOLS~— As pioneering leaders in the 
field of petroleum chemistry, the people of Union Carbide 
produce great quantities of glycols in many forms—and 


hundreds of other chemicals that make ours a better world 
in which to live. 


FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, and 
PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for “Products 
and Processes” booklet 3E. 


Unton CarBIvDeE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET ([I]aqj NEW YORK 17,N.¥Y. 
In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 





PRESTONE Anti-Freeze NATIONAL Carbons 


LINDE Oxygen 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 
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Photos by Parke, Davis; Davison Chemical and Monsanto Chemical 


Research and Expansion 


Pay Off for Chemicals 


Sales last year were double the then-record rate for 


1945 and five times the prewar level. Development of 


new products and markets should sustain this uptrend 


By Allan F. Hussey 


( a long period of years, the 
chemical industry has con- 
sistently increased its output at a 
faster rate than have other groups. 
Since 1925, for example, it is esti- 
mated that chemical production has 
risen, on average, by some ten per 
cent a year while the annual growth 
for all industry combined has been 
only about three per cent. In the 
extra-dynamic organic chemical divi- 
sion, the annual increment has been 
twelve per cent, double that shown 
by inorganics. Sales volume of chemi- 
cal producers last year amounted to 
around $20 billion, double the then- 
record rate for 1945 and five times 
the level witnessed in the immediate 
prewar years. 


Basis of Growth 


The expansion of markets which 
has made this possible has many 
causes. Most spectacular is the con- 
Stant development of new chemical 
products. Some of these, such as 
antibiotics and insecticides, fill needs 
never adequately met before; others 
do existing jobs better or more cheap- 
ly (frequently both) than materials 
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previously used. In the latter cate- 
gory are included plastics, synthetic 
fibres, synthetic rubber, synthetic de- 
tergents, silicones and many others. 

In addition, even chemical products 
already enjoying a firmly established 
market often have their sales potential 
appreciably widened by improve- 
ments in quality or the development 
of new applications. Adoption of new 
manufacturing processes or new raw 
materials may permit price reductions 
or—of almost equal importance from 
the customer’s standpoint—greater 
price stability. Such developments 
are so common in this field that 
chemicals have shown a relative price 
downtrend for many years in com- 
parison with most other manufactured 
products. 

Development of new products, new 
markets, new processes and new raw 
materials depends heavily on re- 
search. This is a field in which the 
chemical industry has always ex- 
celled. It employs more research per- 
sonnel than any other group—five 
times as many, per 1,000 production 
workers, as does industry as a whole. 
Data on dollar outlays for research in 


various lines are conflicting, and 
figures for recent years are distorted 
by the large special needs arising from 


the defense effort. But the impor- 
tance of research to chemical pro- 
ducers is indicated in a general way 
by a study of 1951 outlays for this 
purpose, which showed that chemical 
companies’ own funds devoted to re- 
search amounted to more than 2.3 per 
cent of their sales volume, against a 
proportion of less than 1.1 per cent 
for all manufacturing industries. 

The tremendous expansion in 
chemical production and dollar sales 
has necessitated a substantial increase 
in capacity. It is estimated that po- 
tential output of chemicals increased 
by some 75 per cent from 1939 to the 
close of World War II, and that 
capacity is now nearly four times the 
1939 level. Yet in very few lines 
(primarily rayon and heavy chemicals 
such as certain alkalies) has capacity 
outrun current demand. 


Expansion Expenditures 


During the eight postwar years 
1946 to 1953, producers of chemicals 
and allied products spent an average 
of over $1 billion annually for expan- 
sion and modernization. This year 
they are expected to lay out some 
$1.3 billion for the purpose, and it is 
not anticipated that 1955 or 1956 to- 
tals will be materially below the latter 
figure. Although chemical sales 
amount to slightly under seven per 
cent of the total for all manufacturing 
industries, capital expenditures of this 
group have been running close to 
twelve per cent of the total in recent 
years. In part, this is due to the fact 
that capital investment per-sales dol- 
lar is higher than average in the 
chemical industry, but it also reflects 
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the high rate of expansion in this 
field. 

During the early postwar years, ad- 
ditional capacity was needed in prac- 
tically all manufacturing lines, and 
defense industries have had to add 
new facilities since the Korean war 
started, but in recent years there has 
been increasing stress on moderniza- 
tion rather than expansion. Accord- 
ing to a survey by McGraw-Hill, only 
49 per cent of capital outlays by man- 
ufacturers in 1952 went to increase 
capacity, and the proportion is due to 
drop to 38 per cent in 1954-56. But 
for chemical producers, 76 per cent 
of 1952 expenditures and 67 per cent 
of the 1954-56 total has been ear- 
marked for additional facilities. 

This is not an unusual situation for 
the group. At all times, a substantial 
portion of its total output is repre- 
sented by products barely out of the 
development stage, which cannot 
reach their full sales potential unless 
plants are built to turn them out on a 
large scale. And it is by no means 
uncommon for major chemical prod- 
ucts to show exceptional growth 
rates over a long period of years. Al- 
though plastics have been available 
for decades, it is estimated that the 
volume of their use in 1975 will be 
ten times the 1950 level; demand for 
magnesium, another product which is 
by no means new, is expected to in- 
crease by twice as much as this. 

Synthetic detergents, whose sales 
were almost negligible when World 
War II ended, passed soap in both 
physical volume and dollar terms last 
year. Although rayon has undoubt- 
edly exhausted a good part of its 
growth potentialities, other synthetic 
fibres have promising futures. For 
silicones and fluorochemicals, the sky 
appears to be the limit. The rapidly 
developing petrochemical field has 
already brought a virtual revolution 
in some lines and is likely to affect 
many others as the years pass. Wider 
application of atomic energy will open 
new opportunities to the chemical in- 
dustry. And in addition to these and 
other activities which can now be at 
least dimly foreseen, there are certain 
to be in the future, as there have 
always been in the past, brand new 
developments arising through re- 
search. Some of these may dwarf 
some of the industry’s present major 
operations. 
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Investment Aspects 


Of the Chemical Group 


Although saner statistical valuations prevail today 


than at times in the past, price-earnings ratios are 


high, reflecting growth, and yields are rather small 


or more than half a-century at 

least, and probably for longer 
than that, the chemical industry has 
consistently shown a superior growth 
trend. Few other groups can make 
such a boast. From time to time dur- 
ing this long period other industries, 
regarded for years as outstanding ex- 
amples of unusual growth, have 
reached or approached a condition of 
market saturation, but the secular up- 
trend shown by the chemicals goes on 
and on, and there is no indication that 
it will come to an end at any time 
within the predictable future. 

Such a characteristic is obviously a 
great advantage from the investor’s 
standpoint. Assuming that he avoids 
sub-groups such as the fertilizers 
which have not been able to measure 
up to the industry’s average—and 
this is not hard to do—he can feel 
reasonable assurance that any chemi- 
cal equity, no matter when or at what 
price it is bought, should eventually 
show a profit (it must be remem- 
bered, of course, that the words 
“reasonable” and “eventually” are 
highly elastic terms). 

For this reason, chemical shares 
have been extremely popular invest- 
ment vehicles for many years. Their 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 





vogue was greatest during the late 


thirties and early forties when in- | 


vestors, disillusioned by the rapid dis- 
appearance of paper profits in the un- 
expected 1937-38 downturn, decided 
that semi-permanent commitments in 
growth shares were likely to be more 
profitable in the long run than a 
policy of attempting to out-guess the 
market on a cyclical basis. 

Some of the glamour then attaching 
to growth shares was rubbed off when 
purchasers at the high prices (in rela- 





tion to earnings, dividends and asset | 


values) of late 1938 and 1939 found 
themselves under water for some 
years. Chemical and some _ other 


growth issues gave a sub-par per- | 
formance during the 1942-46 bull | 


market, but they have redeemed 
themselves handsomely since then. 
The 1929 peak was exceeded by the 
Standard & Poor’s chemical stock 
average as early as 1950, and while 


the group made little added progress | 


after 1951 (until very recently), it 
was not subject to the private bear 


markets which beset many other | 


industries. 
An Encouraging Note 


In view of the extreme vulnerabil- 
ity to excess profits taxation which 
characterized many chemical compa- 
nies, the group’s market history since 
1950 must be regarded as very en- 
couraging. Freed at last of EPT, 
less vulnerable than average to re- 
cession influences, and capable of 
benefiting to the full from an eventual 
business upturn, earnings prospects 
of these companies are favorably 
defined. 

At the same time, statistical valua- 
tions currently prevailing for the 
shares are considerably saner than 
those which have been witnessed on 
various occasions in the past. It has 
not been uncommon for the better 

Please turn to page 34 
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Plastics Still Are 


Showing Good Growth 


Record production of plastics in 1953 indicates that 


the industry's dynamic long-term uptrend is continuing. 


However, some groups are growing faster than others 


By Louis J. Rolland 


he plastics industry has been one 

of the fastest-growing segments 
of the American economy for many 
years. Plastics are now being used in 
an infinite variety of end-products 
from buttons to bath tubs and from 
ash trays to auto bodies. Because 
these versatile compounds can do so 
many varied jobs, they are increas- 
ingly in demand in consumer, indus- 
trial, and military uses. They are 
used as solids, as fabrics, or as coat- 
ings; they can be as strong as steel 
or highly breakable ; and they can be 
inexpensive or costly. Light, durable, 
attractive, and easy to make, plastics 


can also be resistant to heat, elec- 
tricity and corrosion. 

The history of the industry dates 
back to 1868 when a shortage of 
ivory for making billiard balls led to 
the development of celluloid, the first 
commercially accepted plastic. Cellu- 
loid, the grand-daddy of plastics, 
proved useful not only for billiards, 
but in collars, cuffs, and shirt fronts 
as well. After a natural resin, shellac, 
was found suitable for phonograph 
records in 1895, the next major ad- 
vance took place in 1909 when Dr. 
Leo H. Baekeland discovered the 
phenolics—which have since come to 


be known as the “workhorse” of the 
plastics. 

Evidence that the “age of plastics” 
had truly arrived was abundant in 
1953 when synthetic resin production 
reached a peak of three billion 
pounds (a gain of 30 per cent over 
1952), with a dollar value of $1.5 
billion. A more moderate increase of 
about five per cent in physical volume 
is in prospect for 1954, according to 
the Society of the Plastics Industry, 
which looks for production of around 
3.15 billion pounds with a value of 
$1.6 billion. But by 1975, industry 
volume may mount to 12 billion 
pounds if projections of the Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission 
are attained. 

Plastics not only compete with 
other materials on the basis of price 
and performance, but with each other 
as well. Naturally, the growth po- 
tential of one group of plastics may 
be far greater than that of another 
and the economic characteristics of 
various types also differ. The phe- 
nolics, for example, are considered a 
fair durable goods index, while poly- 

Please turn to page 32 


Leading Plastics and Some of Their Producers 


*Thermosetting Devel- Examples of Trade. 
Plastics oped in Names 

Alkyd Resins .. 1926 Plaskon 

Phenolics ..... 1909 Bakelite, Durez, 
Durite, Textolite 

Melamine ...... 1939 Melmac, Catalin, 
Plaskon 

gee 1929 Bakelite, Plaskon 
Beetle 

Polyesters ..... 1942 Laminac, Bakelite, 
BCM, Atlas 

§Thermoplastic 
Plastics 

WOE. wiewaenee 1936 Geon, Pliovic, Ve- 
lon, Vinylite, Saran 

Polystyrene .... 1938 Styron, Bakelite, 
Koppers, Lustrex 

Polyethylene 1942 Bakelite, Alathon 

Cellulosics ..... al927 Lumarith, Tenite 

Acrylics ....... 1931 Plexiglas, Lucite 

Fluorocarbons.. 1943 Teflon, Kel-F 





Characteristics 
Good elec. properties 








Heat resistant, durable 


Moisture resistance, 
surface hardness 


Wide color range 


Strength, chemical and 
water resistance 


Abrasion-resistant 


duPont 
Light, inexpensive 


Resistant to heat, cold, 
chemicals 


Toughness, impact re- 
sistance 


Transmit light 


Stability over wide 
temperature range 


/ Produced by. 
Allied Chem., duPont, Mon- 
santo, Amer. Cyanamid, 
Rohm & Haas 


Union Carbide, Durez, Bor- 
den, Gen. Elec., Monsanto 


Amer. Cyanamid, Catalin, 
Allied Chemical 


Union Carbide, Allied Chem., 
American Cyanamid 


Am. Cyanamid, Union Car- 
bide, duPont, Atlas Powder 


Goodrich, Goodyear, Fire- 
stone, Union Carbide, Dow, 
Dow, Union Carbide, 
Koppers, Monsanto 


Union Carbide, duPont 


Celanese, Eastman, Hercules, 
duPont, Monsanto 


Rohm & Haas, duPont 


duPont, M. W. Kellogg 


71952 
Pro- 


duction ~——Typical Uses——~ 


400 Surface, coatings: 
paints; lacquers 





330 Radio & TV cabi- 
nets; auto parts; 
adhesives 


Dinnerware; 
buttons; 
194 Radio cabinets; 


wiring devices 


19 Reinforced 
plastics 


b400 Shower curtains; 
garment bags; tile 


304 Toys; tumblers; 
refrigerator parts 

108 Food wrapping; 
“squeeze” bottles 

b96 Toys; fountain pens; 
packaging; (sheet & 
film) 


N.A. Lenses; lamps; 
brush backs; combs 


N.A. High-voltage 
insulation 


* Thermosetting group consists of plastics which set or harden into permanent shape when heat or presure are applied; i.e., they are heat-resistant. 


§Thermoplastic group comprises those that are softened by heat and can be reshaped; these are heat-sensitive. 
b—Represents all seven types of vinyls and four types of cellulosics. 


tate. 
in its various categories. 
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N.A. Not available. 


tIn millions of ‘pounds. a—Cellulose ace- 


Note—Table does not represent a complete listing 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF TH: 


Total Net 
Sales Income : 
1953 as 


Cc * a : 1952 3 
ompany (*Year Formed) Principal Products (In Millions) 








$2.25 $2.35 
2.25 2.06 
4.55 5.10 
6.17 6.45 
3.07 3.15 


Abbott Laboratories (1888) Pharmaceuticals, chemicals, biologicals 
Air Reduction (1915) Metal-cutting gases, dry ice, etc 
a Chemical & Dye (1920) Acids, alkalies, dyes, detergents 

mer. Agricult. Chem. (1803) [#].. Fertilizer and agricultural chemicals 
American Cyanamid (1907) Pharmaceuticals, dyes and plastics......... 
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3.03 3.41 
b3.26 b4.00 
4.88 2.74 
3.21 4.03 
1.47 1.44 


Amer. Home Products (1926) Ethical drugs, cosmetics, foods 
Amer. Potash & Chemical (1913)... Produces basic chemicals from brine 
a Viscose (1910) Viscose, tire yarn and cellophane 
— Powder (1912) Explosives, cellulosics and chemicals 
ristol-Myers (1887) Penicillin and proprietary drugs 


— 
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0.77 © 1.0 
2.69 
0.52 


Celanese Corporation (1918) Plastics and chemicals 

Columbian Carbon (1907) Carbon black 

Commercial Solvents (1919) Organic alcohols, vitamins, drugs, whiskey. . 
Davison Chemical (1902) [# Silica gel, superphosphates, fertilizers 

Dow Chemical (1897) [{]] Chemicals, plastics, magnesium 


— 


1 
3.22 
1.01 F 
3.27 
1.58 


w 
ANNAS 
Wonrnon 





4.94 
1.48 
3.05 
22.77 
3.56 


oO: 
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du Pont de Nemours (1802) Industrial chemicals, nylon, paint 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals (1921) . Molding compounds, synthetic resins 
Duval Sulphur & Potash (1926)....Sulphur, potash 

Food Machinery & Chem. (1884) .. Packaging machinery, industrial chemicals. . 
Freeport Sulphur (1913) Sulphur 


N 
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y1.80 
3.10 
3.60 
4.19 


General Aniline & Film (1929)....Coal tar dyes, and photographic products... 
Glidden Company (1875) ul Paints, vegetable oils, food products 
Harshaw Chemical (1897) . Industrial chemicals 

Hercules Powder (1912) Cellulosics, naval stores, explosives.... 
Heyden Chemical (1919) Industrial chemicals and drugs 


te 


— 
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Hooker Electrochem. (1903) [}+]..Chlorine, caustic soda, hydrogen 

Int’l Min. & Chem. (1909) [#]....Potash, superphosphates, fertilizer.......... 
International Salt (1901) Commercial and industrial salt............. 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur (1928) 

Koppers Company (1927) 


Or nnw 
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Mathieson Chemical (1892) Alkalies, chlorine, sulphuric acid, ammonia. . 
Merck & Company (1891) Bulk fine chemicals and drugs 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. (1902)..Adhesives, reflective sheeting and tapes 
Monsanto Chemical (1901) Plastics, pharmaceuticals, chemicals 
National Cylinder Gas (1933) Oxygen and acetylene gases, electrodes 
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Nopco Chemical (1912) Industrial chemicals, vitamins 
Norwich Pharmacal (1885) Proprietary and ethical drugs 
Parke, Davis (1884) Complete line of ethical drugs 
Pennsylvania Salt (1850)........... Ammonia, benzene hexachloride, etc 
Pfizer (Chas.) (1849) 
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Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. (1928)...Coal tar chemicals, cement, etc 

Rayonier, Inc. (1937) Bleached sulphite pulp 

Rohm & Haas (1909) Organic chemicals, plastics, resins ; 
Schering Corp. eed Pharmaceutical products 19.1 
Searle (G. D.) (1908 Ethical drugs 23.9 
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Spencer Chemical (1947) [#] Heavy chemicals, fertilizers..... 30.8 
Tennessee Corporation (1889) Sulphuric acid, phosphates, fertilizers 61.4 | 
Texas Gulf Sulphur (1909) Sulphur 78.3 
Union Carbide & Carbon (1917)...Chemicals, plastics, ferro-alloys, gases 1,025.8 
United Carbon (1925) Carbon black, natural gas and oil 34.4 
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2.79 
1.39 
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United Dye & Chemical (1798)....Dyeing and tanning extracts z19 
U. S. Potash (1926) Potash salts 14.3 
Vick Chemical (1933) [#] Proprietary and ethical drugs; chenicals. sin 59.9 
Victor Chemical Works wish ...Phosphorous chemicals 42.7 
Va.-Carolina Chem.,(1895) [#]....Fertilizers and synthetic fiber 82.1 





*Or incorporation date. +Price divided by latest year’s earnings. Fiscal years: # June 30; {May 31; tSeptember 80; $October 31; ttNovember 30. 
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rong ¥ Pat | Ne we 
: 2 : ’ Indi- Earnings 
- Dividends Paid — b c. panei elise : 
1953 sae pai Yo» In seinen pee 1942-53 a 1953 mn Tia enue 
5 $1.80 1929 None $10.7 3,739,819 641%4— a9} 4714— 393 2 
6 1.40 1917 $23.7 24.9 2,737,759 as a aoe pe me 3 ai” iz 
: 3.00 1921 200.0 None 8,857.721 7834—a29% 767%4— 62 83 3.6 16.3 
: 4.50 1934 None None 627,969 75%4— 18% 75Y%— 55% 60 7.5 10.7 
2.00 1934 114.3 6.0 8,646,261 a6534—al4% 55H— 41% 44 4.6 14.0 
1 2.30 1926 11.5 None 3,842,753 a481%4—al2 48%4— 363 48 5.0 14.1 
0 c2.00 1936 3.1 9.2 b431,227 areal _* Pes th} 37 5.4 $2 
. 2.00 1941 None 21.1 4,096,000 78 =a) 603%4— 35% 34 5.9 12.4 
2.00 1934 5.0 6.8 544,929 a487%4—a21 36%— 31% 41 49 10.2 
4 1.00 1900 14.1 6.3 1,597,328 70 —al5 26%— 17% 24 42 16.7 
L 1.25 1939 98.7 103.3 5,844,954 58%4— a6 3854— 1834 20 5.0 19.8 
2 2.00 1916 2.6 None 1,612,218 611%4—al7 5134— 37 45 4.4 14.0 
i ; 1.00 1940 25.0 None 2,636,878 35%4— 7% 22%— 16 16 6.3 15.8 
ul 1.50 1941 19.6 6.4 809,849 @ «2 40%4— 31% 40 3.8 12.2 
1.00 1901 249.2 30.4 22,651,011 44144— a8 4354— 33% 35 2.9 22.2 
wy 
)4 3.80 1904 None 268.9 45,454,287 10834—a25% 1083%— 91 114 3.5 23.1 
8 1.00 1939 2.9 None 1,500,000 h28%4— 4% h26%4— 19% 26 3.9 17.6 
)5 1.25 1940 2.6 None 1,000,000 35%4— 6% 33%4— 24% 26 48 8.5 
u 2.00 1935 50.6 17.4 2,968,667 56%4—al3% 4334— 33% 38 5.3 pee 
) 2.00 1927 None None 2,400,000 5134— a9 513%4— 39% 60 42 16.8 
80 i0.75 1950 38.0 None 62,577,658 ih176 — 40% ih124 — 94 108 0.9 ee 
10 2.00 — Oe None 2,290,794 4814— a6 38%4— 27% 32 6.3 13.2 
50 2.00 1936 3.5 3.8 293,060 h44 — 20 h44 — 27% 35 5.7 9.7 
19 3.00 1913 None 9, 2,624,508 79 «= 26% 744%4— 60% 74 4.1 17.6 
68 0.50 1929 4.7 12.6 1,076,022 45U4— a6% 187%— 12% 15 3.3 21.7 
87 2.00 1937 20.0 14.7 977,754 69 — a9 645%4— 55 66 3.0 23.0 
87 1.20 1942 31.2 9.8 2,316,164 44%— al% 39%4— 27% 35 4.6 12.2 
65 2.50 1915 None None 480,000 57 —al9% 55 —4l 49 5.1 10.5 
02 1.05 1948 1.8 0.9 702,547 25%— al% 253%— 17% 21 5.7 10.4 
29 2.50 1944 23.8 15.0 1,876,125 497%4— 25 4134— 28% 34 7.4 7.5 
30 2.00 1926 77.2 18.0 5,456,773 4934— a93% 42Uu,— 32% 39 5.1 11.8 
96 0.80 1935 3.4 50.8 9,765,252 3034— 29 25%— 17 20 4.0 20.8 
14 1.00 1916 8.8 9.6 8,218,985 601%4— a4 60%4— 42 61 2.0 28.5 
90 2.50 1925 97.0 15.0 5,270,051 10914—a22 9534— 79 80 3.2 16.2 
52 1.15 1935 10.8 3.9 2,291,967 23 — 6% 19%4— 15 18 6.7 7.1 
88 1.35 1927 None 0.9 484,238 a36%4—al0% 203%4— 16 21 6.4 11.2 
62 1.00 1925 1.7 None 899,608 274%4— 7% 251%4— 18% 21 48 13.0 
91 1.60 1878 None None 4,894,900 63%4— 19% 4434— 30% 35 4.0 18.3 
59 1.70 1863 5.3 None 1,242,799 71 —a25% 52u%— 40% 42 4.0 16.8 
74 1.25 1900 None 19.3 4,900,000 4654— a44 3414— 26 35 3.6 12.8 
63 g1.25 1940 14.2 9.0 916,907 39%4,— 4% 2934— 185% 21 6.0 8.0 
72 1.50 1947 40.0 23.5 1,987,742 35%— a3% 353%4— 22 30 5.0 6.3 
73 g1.60 1938 9.2 6.1 935,595 160%— 36 1497%—115 168 0.9 25.0 
91 0.50 1952 None None 1,760,000 wT — ww 44) 13 39 14.3 
85 1.80 1935 None None 1,452,279 h65%4—a3434 h65%4— 51% 68 35 23.9 
01 2.20 1947 — 25.0 8.0 1,070,000 601%4— 38% 60%4— 44 56 4.3 14.0 
57 £2.00 1940 None None 885,064 47%4Z— 7% 4714— 33 50 4.0 10.9 
35 5.00 1921 None None 3,340,000 119 — 28 110%— 78% 88 5.7 12.0 
55 2.50 1917 330.0 None 28,952,794 75%4—al9% 75%4— 61% 72 3.5 20.3 
88 2.50 1933 1.0 None 795,770 70'%4—al8% 611%4— 4834 64 3.9 13.1 
73 None gs oa axe 150,000 174— 1% 10 — 8% 8 wan - 
35 1.80 1936 0.8 None 1,050,000 h36%4—al3% h363%4— 26 29 6.1 12.3 
18 1.20 1925 None None 1,408,150 514%—al5, 314%— 23% 33 3.6 10.4 
76 1.15 1927 9.0 13.3 1,534,885 34H%— a9% 29 — 24% 29 4.1 10.8 
12 None pier 9.8 21.3 486,112 29%— 1 25%— 16% 24 ee 4.7 
). djusted. b—Combined common. c—Class B. g—Also stock. h—Over-the-counter. i—Class A. n—Pro-forma. y—Six month. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. 
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Oil Well Suppliers 


Face Good Year 


Drilling activity and maintenance work in the U.S. 
and abroad call for high rate of replacement of tools 


and equipment to keep up with technological progress 


he fuel which powers 57 million 

motor vehicles on the nation’s 
highways has its beginning not in the 
bustling oil refineries but in the com- 
petitive search for petroleum. Even 
though the supply. of oil in this coun- 
try is large in relation to demand, the 
search must go on in order to replace 
output. The average producing well 
slows up at a rate of around eight per 
cent a year. The drilling rigs ob- 
viously must be kept busy. 

They were busier than ever last 
year when a record total of 49,325 
wells—oil, gas, dry and service—were 
completed, a gain of 7.5 per cent over 
the 1952 total. The industry spent 
nearly $2.8 billion just for exploration 
and drilling last year (compared with 
$2.6 billion in 1952) and expects to 
spend at least as much in 1954. 

Oil exploration and the drilling of 
new wells is carried on not only for 
purposes of replacement but in re- 
sponse to various economic pres- 
sures. Where the production of oil 
is strictly regulated, new wells in any 
field are permitted to produce at a 
higher rate than allowed a similar 
existing well. If an oil company is to 
increase its yield, it can do so by drill- 
ing for oil and bringing in new wells 
which will more than make up for 
declining yields elsewhere, while all 
intangible drilling costs may be de- 
ducted from the first year’s taxable 
income. 

The search for oil has been widen- 
ing out into several areas where 
deeper holes and more modern meth- 
ods have brought it in for the first 
time. Nevada now yields oil, a com- 
mercial field has been discovered 
in Florida, another in northeastern 
Mississippi, and rigs are drilling off 
the coast of Texas where searches in 
past years have been fruitless. Off- 
shore drilling there and in the Gulf 
of Mexico and in California waters is 
becoming more active following enact- 


10 


ment of the Submerged Lands Bill 
assuring right of ownership to the 
individual states. More major dis- 
coveries may be expected in the 
much-publicized Williston Basin area 
of North and South Dakota and east- 
ern Montana, and the search con- 
tinues unabated in unexplored areas 
of Texas, Louisiana and California. 
Drilling activity abroad is being 
pursued at an even faster rate than 
in this country. Some significance 
may be attached to the fact that last 
year more oil was produced outside 
the United States than within our 
borders although this country hereto- 
fore had been the leader. Revised 


production figures of the Bureau oj 
Mines show 2.36 billion barrels pro- 
duced here (49.7 per cent of the 
total) while the rest of the world was 
credited with 2.39 billion (50.3 per 
cent). Needless to say, foreign oper- 
ations are important both to the lead- 
ing oil well equipment suppliers— 
National Supply, Dresser Industries, 
Byron Jackson and others—and t 
the service companies (Halliburton 
Oil Well Cementing and Lane. 
Wells). 

The need for stimulating produc: 
tion from oil and gas wells, one oi 
the industry’s major problems, has 
resulted in adoption of various tech- 
niques which have brought business 
to the service companies. One of the 
most recent methods of increasing 
well productivity is hydraulic fractur- 
ing of oil-bearing formations. De: 
veloped by Stanolind Oil & Gas Com- 
pany, the process was licensed to 
Halliburton, which offers it under the 
name of Hydrafrac. Halliburton last 
year reported earnings (adjusted for 
a 100 per cent stock dividend) oi 
$3.16 per share vs. $2.80 in 1952. The 
only other industry unit to show 2 
gain was National Supply, world’s 
largest producer of oil field equip: 
ment. That company reported a new 
high in sales although per share earn- 
ings, while better than in 1952, be: 
cause of narrower profit margins) 
were only the second best in ity 
history. Several of the major unity 
earned less last year than in 195% 
even though sales were higher, buf 
the explanation is largely the samg¢ 
as for National Supply—increased 
operating costs. 

There is every indication that ovef 
the longer term, demand for petro 
leum products will continue to ex 
pand and that the equipment anc 
supply companies will be kept busy 


Oil Well Supply and Service Companies 


r-——Sales——_ 
(Millions) 
Company 1952 1953 1952 


Byron Jackson $30.7 $32.4 $2.62 
Dresser Industries.. a127.4 a128.9 a4.28 
Emsco Mfg. ....... 22.4 21.9 2.38 


Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing 


Lane-Wells 
National Supply .... 213.0 
Reed Roller Bit.... 30.6 


a—Years ended October 31. 


113.0 
26.6 
237.2 
27.2 


2.80 
3.34 
6.20 
2.91 


Earned 


-— Dividends 
-——Annual—, Paid Recent 
1952 1953. Since Price 


$1.50 $1.50 1934 19 
1.60 1.60 1948 23 
1.00 0.75 1950 21 


1953 
$2.57 
a3.80 

2.27 


Yield 

7.9% 

7.0 
b4.8 


3.16 
3.28 
6.36 
2.60 


1.50 
1.60 
2.00 
1.25 


c1.65 
1.60 
2.00 
1.00 


1947. 37 
1937 22 
1947 929 
1927 18 


4.9 
7.3 
6.9 
b7.0 


b—Based on indicated annual rate. c—Paid 100% stock. 
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not only by active prospectors but by 
changing methods of working existing 
wells. While the quest for new 
sources of supply will continue un- 
abated, it is almost of equal impor- 
tance that producers are always try- 
ing to get more oil from existing wells 
at less expense. A high rate of re- 
placement of tools and equipment is 
therefore essential in keeping abreast 
of technological progress. 

This is quite important to the serv- 


ice companies such as Halliburton Oil 
Well Cementing and Lane-Wells. 
These two units have a rather more 
stable record than the other members 
of the industry and their shares are 
among the best situated of the group. 
In general, the equipment maker’s 
stocks fall in a “businessman’s risk” 
category, their principal attraction be- 
ing comparatively high yields and the 
possibility of speculative growth over 
the longer term. THE END 


Long Term Payers 
With Liberal Yields 


Here are ten stocks that have paid dividends right along 


for half a century or more. They face good prospects and 


tol yield from about 5!/2 per cent to more than eight per cent 


the 
ast here is not much room for argu- 
for ment concerning the merits of a 
off™ stock which has paid. dividends, year 
‘hei in and year out, for more than half a 
; amcentury. Its attraction as a source 
d’sam of regular income, even if the amount 
ipyg Varies at times, is readily understood. 
ewes Such a record of payments is itself 
rnfatestimony to the business acumen of 
befa the management as well as to the 
inspycompany’s position in its own indus- 
itfa try and the character of its products 
nits OF Services. 
9548 A 50-year record spans a period 
bufy which saw two world wars, peacetime 
ymqgadjustments, business booms and sev- 
seq@getal depressions, among them the 
|stagnation of the early 1930s. Only 


yvefathe hardiest of organizations could be 
tropeexpected to navigate such waters 
exfasafely. Of those that did, no great 
andnumber were able to distribute divi- 


dends each year, and not all of these 
operated profitably in every year. Re- 
tained profits from prior years tided 
a number. over the years that pro- 
duced no profits. 

The accompanying list of 12 divi- 
dend-paying veterans is made up en- 


us) 


Yield 


bag tirely of companies which for 50 years 
4g fgand more have been’ able to earn 

profits, as well as to pay dividends to 
4.9 (their stockholders. Most of them date 
7.3 @their dividend terms from the nine- 
6.9 teenth century and give no sign of 
7.0 Bsuffering any of the handicaps of age. 

On the contrary, they appear to be as 
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strongly entrenched in their respec- 
tive fields or industries as at any time 
in their long careers. 

Topping the list, in more ways 
than one, is ““Tel-and-Tel,” the capital 
stock of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company which, with its as- 
sociates, makes up the Bell System, 
the world’s largest utility organiza- 
tion. Now in its 74th year as a 
dividend payer, it has made payments 
at the same annual rate, $9 per share, 
for 32 consecutive years. Not in 
every year has the full dividend been 
earned, but always the company has 
been able to make it up by drawing 
on reserves accumulated from earn- 
ings in earlier years. 

Treading closely on the heels of the 
Bell organization is Standard Oil 
(New Jersey), with an unbroken 
dividend history dating from 1882, 
the year in which the ancestor of all 


the Standard Oil family was in- 
corporated to carry on the business 
first established in 1870. It was in 
the same year, 1882, that the then 
two-year-old Diamond Match Com- 
pany began to pay dividends, a habit 
it has maintained to this day. Only 
one-fourth of its sales is now de- 
rived from matches, notwithstanding 
it is the largest domestic manufac- 
turer. Half of its sales now are made 
by its retail and wholesale lumber 
division. Pulp, paper and wooden- 
ware provide the remainder. 

The following year, 1883, Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Company, 
started its dividend-paying career. 
Since then its Vaseline branded prod- 
ucts have established themselves all 
over the world, being distributed from 
plants in the United States, Canada, 
England, Australia and South Africa. 

Fifth of the dividend septuagenar- 
ians is Consolidated Edison, which 
was incorporated in 1884 to consoli- 
date Thomas A. Edison’s several 
small companies in New York. It paid 
its first dividend in 1885 and is now 
rounding out its 70th year. 

Others in the list are just about as 
representative of the aristocracy of 
domestic corporations. All face good 
prospects, though nothing very spec- 
tacular need be expected of such 
issues. Stability of operations and 
results has been achieved over the 
years and this stands them in excel- 
lent stead in periods of business re- 
adjustment. 

Currently the shares afford liberal 
yields, when their quality is con- 
sidered. Returns range as high as the 
exceptional yields of 8.8 per cent on 
Norfolk & Western and 7.1 per cent 
on MacAndrews & Forbes, but other- 
wise run from 5.4 per cent on 
National Biscuit to 6.3 per cent on 
Reynolds Tobacco “B.” 


Veteran Dividend Payers Afford Generous Returns 


Earned 
Per Share -— Dividends Paid, Recent 
1952 1953 Since 1952 1953 *1954 Price Yield 

American Tel. & Tel....... $10.43 $11.32 . 1881 $9.00 $9.00 $4.50 163 5.5% 
Chesebrough Mfg. ........ 4.96 4.97 1883 4.00 4.00 0.75 69 58 
Cone, GM 26... cccee 2.63 2.94 1885 2.00 2.30 0.60 43 5.6 
Diamond Match .......... 3.20 3.30 ~ 1882 2.00 2.00 1.00~ i. | 
MacAndrews & Forbes.... 3.32 a2.20 1903 3.00 3.00 2.00 42- 7.1 
I oa cap nciawnn 2.56 2.61 1899 2.00 2.00 1.00 37 5.4 
pa OO ee lee 1903 0.80 0.95 0.50 17. 5.9 
Norfolk & Western........ 5.05 4.75 1901 3.50 3.50 0.75 40 88 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 290. 3.12 1900 2.00 2.00 0.60 38s «6.3 
Standard Oil (N. J.)....... 8.58 9.13 1882 4.25 4.50 1.00 80 5.6 





*Declared or paid to March 31. 
a—Nine months vs. $2.24 in same 1952 period. 


tBased on 1953 payments or on currently indicated annual rate. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 
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Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 


formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


Allis-Chalmers B 
Stock, now at 48, is a business cycle 
investment. (Paid $1 thus far in 


1954; paid $4 in 1953.) Because of 
existing farm conditions and the ne- 
cessity to carry larger inventories and 
receivables, the company will ask 
stockholders at the May 5 annual 
meeting to approve a new $50 million 
financing program. This would in- 
clude $35 million in convertible pre- 
ferred, for which shareholders will 
be asked to waive their pre-emptive 
rights, and $15 million in notes or 
debentures. Net for 1953 was $6.58 
per share compared with $7.98 in the 
like period a year ago. Sales and earn- 
ings for the first quarter in 1954 are 
running a fraction ahead of the like 
period of 1953. 


American Chicle A 

At 54, shares represent a good 
quality growth issue which yields 
4.6% on a widely covered annual 
dividend of $2.50. Both sales and 
earnings for the first quarter of 1954 
were about 5 per cent above 1953 re- 
sults, as a result of better operating 
efficiency, new products and more in- 
tensive selling efforts. There have 
been no important increases in the 
cost of raw materials and sugar has 
even declined slightly. Inventories 
are about 5 per cent below year-ago 
levels. 


Bell Aircraft C+ 

Although industry outlook is favor- 
able, stock, now at 30, is speculative. 
(Paid $2 in 1953; paid $1.50 m 
1952.) Company will ask stockholders 
to amend the charter to make way for 
the acquisition of American Wheel- 
brator, producing abrasives, abrasive 
blasting equipment, and dust and 
fume control equipment. Bell would 
exchange eight shares of its common 
for seven shares of Wheelbrator’s 
Class B common (Class A was re- 
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based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 





deemed in February), of which 300,- 
000 shares are outstanding. For the 
period from January 1, 1950, through 
June 30, 1953, Bell averaged annual 
earnings of $2.71 per share and divi- 
dends averaged $1.22. During the 
same period, Wheelbrator earned an 
average of $3.24 on the Class B stock 
and annually paid out an average of 
$1.82 per share. 


Boeing Airplane C+ 

Stock, now at 79, is a business- 
man’s growth commitment. (Paid 
$3.50 in 1953; 75c¢ so far in 1954.) 
Although company reports 1953 sales 
and earnings (net income of $12.51 
per share vs. $8.67 in 1952) as the 
largest in its 37-year history, present 
production schedules and order back- 
log point to further gains during 1954. 
Unfilled orders approximate $2.5 bil- 
lion as against $1.6 billion as of the 
1952 year-end. The need for new fa- 
cilities and machinery continues to 
require large amounts of capital. 
Since 1950, the company has spent 
$22.8 million for this purpose ; $8 mil- 
lion last year. So far about $12.3 mil- 
lion has been spent on the prototype 
jet transport and this will total $15.2 
million by the time it makes its 
maiden flight, scheduled for early 
Fall. Stockholders are to vote April 
27 on a 100 per cent stock dividend. 


Bucyrus-Erie C+ 

Stock is a business cycle issue; 
price, 24. (Paid $2 in 1953; 40c so 
far in 1954.) Although 1953 net in- 
come was off slightly, earnings actu- 
ally rose to $3.23 per share vs. $3.12 
because of the elimination of preferred 
dividends. Throughout the past year 
the emphasis in the construction 
equipment industry was on adjust- 
ment to a more normal demand pat- 
tern and company was able to make 
prompt delivery of some machines for 
the first time since World War II. 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 
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Officials predict further readjustment 
and keen competition but large road 
building and public works programs 
are favorable sales factors. 









































California Electric Power C+ 

Now at 11, stock is semi-specu- 
lative but has growth potential, and 
yields 5.5% on its 60c annual divi- 
dend. Company took steps during 
1953 to further its objective of self- 
sufficiency in electric power produc- 
tion. Unit number three (40,000 
kilowatts) was placed in operation at 
the Highgrove Steam Generating Sta- 
tion, bringing capacity to 100,000 
kilowatts. The fourth and final unit 
is scheduled for completion in 1955. 
The company has arranged to sell its 
interest in the Interstate Telegraph 
Company for about $8 million, after 
which California Electric will derive 
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94 per cent of gross revenues from : 
electricity, compared with 82 per cent * 
in 1953. The remainder will be ac- Jj 
counted for by the ice business. * 
C. |. T. Financial B+ 

At 33, shares are a quality issue ina" 
the finance field. (Pays $2 annually * 
to yield 6.1%.) Despite the prediction fj" 
of a poorer year for most auto com- th 
panies, C. I. T. began 1954 with de- la 
ferred income at a record $171.7 : 
million, compared with $145.5 million | 
a year earlier. Deferred income con- C 








sists of contracts signed in a previous 
year for payment during the following 
annual period, which tends to stabilize 
earnings from year to year. C. I. T. 
expects 1954 to be highly successful 
since a great percentage of its volume 
is with Ford, which has been turning 
in record production figures thus far 
in 1954, 












































Cities Service B 

Semi-investment shares, now 90, 
yield 5.5% on $5 annual dividend. 
The company experienced record 
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sales of petroleum products last year, 


yver 98 million barrels compared with 
97.2 million in 1952, and new high 
sales in natural gas, exceeding 619 
jillion cubic feet against 591 billion 
in the previous year. Earnings were 
$13.05 a common share vs. $12.67 
in 1952. Cities Service is stepping 
ip its exploration program, opening 
several new fields in 1953 in addition 
o extending presently producing 
ireas in U. S., Canada, Peru and the 
Middle East. Reserves of oil and gas 
idded during the year exceeded with- 
lrawals. The company is increasing 
its research in petrochemicals, plan- 
ning further expansion of present ac- 
tivities in this field. 


Colgate-Palmolive 3+ 

Stock at 42 is of semit-investment 
quality. (Pays $2 plus stock an- 
nually.) Record sales of $405 million 
were reported for 1953, representing 
$257 million in domestic business and 
$147 million in sales abroad, Earnings 
for the company alone rose to $5.02 a 
common share, from $4.38 in 1952. If 
total income of foreign subsidiaries 
had been included, profits would have 
amounted to $7.28 a share, vs. $6.44 
in the previous year. The sales gain 
reflected increases in the detergent 
(division, with sales of toilet articles 
relatively unchanged. Profits in the 
latter field were lower, as a result of 
keener competition and new develop- 
ments in dentifrices, which necessi- 
tated large outlays for research and 
production. Colgate’s anti-enzyme in- 
gredient for tooth paste appeared so 
successful that the firm converted its 
entire production of dental cream to 
the new formula. Capital expenditures 
last year totaled $10.4 million, and 
about $13 million is budgeted for 


1954. 


Continental Can B+ 

Stock has appeal as a growth situ- 
ation over the long term, although at 
62, yield is only 3.9%. (Paid 60c thus 
far in 1954; paid $2.40 in 1953.) 
Sales of $108 million in the first quar- 
ter of 1954 were 20 per cent ahead of 
the like period last year. A total of 
$620 million has been budgeted for the 
entire year, or $76 million more than 
the previous record volume in 1953. 
A significant part of this gain will 
come from increased demand for con- 
tainers for canned soft drinks. Earn- 
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ings for 1953 equaled $4.29 per share 
compared with $4.22 in 1952, and 
current pre-tax operating margins are 
holding at approximately the same 
level as in 1953. 


Dayton Rubber C+ 

At 15, shares are speculative. (Paid 
$2 in 1953; 75c so far this year.) The 
company reduced its April quarterly 
dividend to 25 cents a share from 50 
cents paid in previous periods. The 
lower rate reflects declining sales in 
the first quarter (ended January 31, 
1954) of the current fiscal year, accom- 
panied by a drop in earnings to 16 
cents a share, compared with 74 cents 
in the like 1953 period. Management, 
which had previously commented that 
it knew of no reason for the poor 
market action of the stock, expressed 
the opinion that tire sales appear to 
have resumed their former seasonal 
pattern of lower volume in the early 
part of the year. In addition, the com- 
pany’s operations have been affected 
by reductions in purchases of military 
tires. 


Grumman Aircraft B 

Now at 27, stock is a speculation. 
(Paid $2 in 1952 and 1953.) Al- 
though there is the possibility of Gov- 
ernment stretchouts or cancellations, 
volume at scheduled production rates 
should approximate the 1953 total of 
$240.9 million, $20.4 million over 
1952. Earnings for the year amounted 
to $3.56 per share with the now ex- 
pired EPT taking an additional $2.17, 
compared with net of $2.67 in the 
year before. Production during this 
year will consist of two models of the 
Navy Cougar fighter, the Albatross 
for the Air Force, and an anti-sub- 
marine plane. 


National Tea B 

Shares (33) represent a rapidly ex- 
panding food chain and have growth 
prospects. (Pays $1.60 annually to 
yield 4.9%.) Company has predicted 
record sales of $525 million in 1954, 
up 14 per cent from 1953 and nearly 
double 1949. Sales in the first ten 
weeks of 1954 have already shown a 
gain of 8 per cent over year earlier 
results. Twelve new stores have been 
opened so far this year; 81 more 
store sites are under lease and the 
company expects to open 61 addi- 
tional units in 1954. 


Pennsylvania R.R. oe 

Although dividends have been paid 
since 1848, stock, now at 16, is specu- 
latwe. (Paid $1.50 in 1953; paid $1 
in 1952.) For the first time in the past 
eight years, directors declared no divi- 
dends at their regular March meeting, 
although some payment is expected 
to be forthcoming during the year. 
Pennsy’s net loss in February was 
$5.0 million, bringing total losses for 
the first two months of 1954 to $8.4 
million, compared with a profit of 
$3.8 million in the like two month 
period in 1953. During this period, 
gross revenues were off 15.8 per cent 
from a year ago. Carloadings were 
off 20 per cent for the first three 
weeks in March. 


Scullin Steel C+ 

Shares are speculative, reflected in 
a market price (at 21) of only four 
times earnings. (Paid $2.80 in 1953.) 
Though production of cast armor for 
the Government was discontinued last 
summer at a Government-owned 
plant, company has continued to pro- 
duce it at its own facilities. Present 
schedules call for this operation to 
continue until late this summer and 
should the prospective tank program 
be carried out it might well last into 
1955. At the year-end the order 
backlog for steel castings for building 
and repairing railroad freight cars 
was about 62 per cent of the volume 
at the preceding year-end. Orders to 
date in 1954 have been fewer and 
smaller than in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 


Sperry Corporation B 

Reasonably priced at 56, stock is 
a promising growth issue. (Paid $3 
in 1953; 75c so far in 1954). Al- 
though company’s defense business 
continued to increase during 1953, 
commercial shipments set a new high 
of $123 million out of total sales of 
$464 million. The instruments, con- 
trols and hydraulic equipment divi- 
sions showed substantial gains in 
volume and farm machinery was near 
the record level of 1952. The Feb- 
ruary 28 order backlog approximated 
$520 million and this, plus expected 
new business, indicates a satisfactory 
level of operations for 1954. Net in- 
come for 1953 rose to $7.57 per share 
from $6.75 in 1952, and the EPT 
take came to $4.33 per share. 
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More Workers Buying 


Companies’ Shares 


Stock ownership helps employes gain a better in- 
sight into problems of their corporations as well as 


an appreciation of the free enterprise system 


mploye stock purchase plans have 
been growing in popularity as 
more and more companies recognize 
the advantages of workers owning a 
stake in the enterprises which pay 
their wages. It has always been pos- 
sible, of course, for an employe to buy 
shares in the company for which he 
works (provided it is publicly owned ) 
but up until recently the practice has 
not been widespread, due probably to 
inertia and lack of knowledge as to 
how to go about it. 


Many Advantages 


To stimulate employe-ownership, a 
growing list of companies has set up 
stock purchase plans through volun- 
tary periodic payroll deductions, mak- 
ing it relatively simple for the employe 
to accumulate shares. Aside from the 
obvious advantage to the employe, 
enabling him to build up a nest egg, 
there are broader advantages both to 
the company and the economy as a 
whole. Any policy which promotes a 
better understanding of how the capi- 
talistic system works should help to 
create more harmonious relations be- 
tween capital and labor. 

Some of the larger companies such 
as American Telephone & Telegraph 
and General Electric are able to offer 
a continuing plan whereby the em- 
ploye may accumulate a nest-egg of 
shares over a period of years. Other 
companies only occasionally distribute 
blocks of shares through employe 
payroll deductions. Eastern Air Lines, 
for example, has completed three 
such programs, but with the distribu- 
tion of 84,000 shares of capital stock 
late in 1952, the company was able 
to report an amazingly high percent- 
age of employe ownership. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the more than 
9,000 men and women employed, it 
was announced, “now own and con- 
trol substantially more than 20 per 
cent of the company and constitute 
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the largest single owner of Eastern 
Air Lines.” 

It would be much more difficult to 
obtain a similar degree of employe 
ownership in a company as large as 
the Bell System, which has about 
700,000 men and women on its pay- 
roll, but Telephone’s plan has been 
quite popular at that since around 
200,000, or nearly 30 per cent of its 
employes, are now shareholders. 

Special inducements are offered to 
get employes to buy. For Telephone 
shares, the price to employes is $20 
below the average market price either 
for the month in which instalment 
payments are completed, or for the 
next succeeding month, whichever is 
lower, but in no event more than $150 
nor less than $100 per share. In set- 
ting aside 400,000 shares for em- 
ployes, Aluminium Ltd. set a price at 
not less than 85 per cent of the last 
sale price on the day preceding the 
date of offering. Air Reduction con- 
tributes one share for each five pur- 
chased by its employes. Westing- 
house Electric offered 200,000 shares 
last year through payroll deductions, 
at $6 per share less than the average 
market price for the first 20 days of 
October. Its continuing plan specifies 
that eligible employes may elect to 
buy stock during the first 20 days of 
April and October in each year. 
Should an employe elect to buy at a 
date prior to April, then the average 
market price for the first 20 days of 
that month apply, and the employe 
again gets the shares for $6 less. 

General Electric has a unique pol- 
icy under which it primarily encour- 
ages thrift and provides a motive for 
purchasing U. S. savings bonds. Em- 
ployes saving under the plan buy 
bonds through payroll deductions 
(maximum weekly, $10.00; monthly, 
$43.75), and receive a 15 per cent 
bonus in General Electric common 
stock if they leave their bonds on de- 


posit for a five-year period. Those 
who began buying under the plan 
when it went into effect in 1948 have 
been credited with one-half share of 
G.E. common which, after the three- 
for-one split is agreed to by stock- 
holders, will amount to one and one- 
half shares and will be delivered on 
that basis. The share bonus is figured 
on the basis of the year-end market 
price for G.E. stock. At the end of 
1953, G.E. totted up 102,078 partici- 
pants with bonds costing some $99.6 
million on deposit. 

Aluminium Ltd. also does more§ 
than obtain employe ownership—it 
sends out an educational booklet giv- 
ing the basic principles of stock in- 
vestment and of the business fi- 
nancial system. Entitled ‘Through 
the Woods,” the booklet is printed in 
both English and French and is at- 
tractively illustrated. 


Supported by NYSE 


The New York Stock Exchange 
encourages the adoption of employe 
stock purchase plans by summarizing 
in booklet form descriptions of sev- 
eral such programs and the arrange- 
ments for issuance of stock to em- 
ployes, officers or directors as de- 
scribed in listing applications to thg, 
Exchange. The first such booklet was 
prepared about four years ago, and a 
somewhat larger (85-page) publica- 
tion was issued last July 30. The 
stock ownership plans set forth in de- 
tail last year were those of American 
Tel. & Tel., Bridgeport Brass, Inland 
Steel, Jewel Tea, Pitney-Bowes, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Sinclair Oil, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil, United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers, and West- 
inghouse Electric. 

Stock purchase plans for employe 
ownership are by no means new, in 
fact they became rather numerous 
and popular during the 1920s, but the 
stock market collapse of 1929-32 
doused cold water on the scheme. 
During recent years they have been 
slowly coming back, and recent listing 
applications show that more and more 
are being brought out as time goes 
on. An analysis of these plans made 
about a year ago by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board shows that 
the element of risk is eliminated in 
many recent plans. Instead of sub- 
scribing for a definite number of 

Please turn to page 16 
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SUBSIDIARIES: 


Missouri Power and Light Company 
Missouri Edison Company 




















$16,194,000 
consolidated 


net income 


for the first time in our history. Every 
phase of our business enjoyed a healthy 
increase in 1953—residential, farm, 
commercial, and industrial. The total 
increase over 1952 was $11,778,000— 
an increase almost twice as large as in 
any previous year. With this 13% gain 
in total volume of business, net in- 
come increased $1,308,000 (or 9%) 
over last year. 


Increases in electric rates were author- 
ized—the first general increases asked 
for in thirty-four years. Effective 
September 28, 1953, the new rates 
accounted for $1,250,000 in increased 
revenues and would have accounted 
for $6,500,000 had they been in effect 
the entire year. 


Property and plant value passed the 
half-billion dollar mark in November, 
1953. Union Electric now ranks among 
the largest electric utilities in the 
country. $32,720,000 was spent on new 
property and plant during the year. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 
OF MISSOURI 


Union Electric Power Company 


Union Colliery Company 
Poplar Ridge Coal Company 


St. Louis and Belleville Electric Railway Company 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT OUR 1953 OPERATIONS: 
@ Revenues exceeded $100,000,000— 


Current planning calls for approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 to be spent for 
construction in the next five years. 


Dividends for preferred stocks equalled 
$2,164,000. From consolidated net in- 
come, $14,030,000 remained for the 
common stockholders. 


Dividends of $1,018,000 were paid at 
the rate of $1.20 per share on the 
848,114 shares of $10 par value com- 
mon stock distributed in January, 1953, 
by The North American Company. 


Balance of net income, $13,013,000, 
was added to earned surplus. In June, 
The North American Company, holder 
of all shares of common stock without 
par value, made a contribution of 
$10,000,000 in cash to the capital of 
Union Electric Company as part of its 
plan for liquidation and dissolution. 
This was credited to capital surplus. 
Total equity of common stockholders 
was increased by $23,013,000 or $2.23 
per share. 


MAY WE SEND YOU a copy of our Annual Report for 1953? Write: Union Electric Company, 
315 North Twelfth Blud., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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shares of stock at a certain price to 
be paid for within a specified time, 
the employe builds up funds through 
regular payroll deductions and the 
company either adds its own con- 
tribution to the employe’s fund and 
buys the stock for him on the open 
market, or donates the stock as a 
bonus on his savings. The General 
Electric plan is of this general type, 


although it goes it one better since 
the employe not only gets back at 
least as much money as he has put in 
but even more, provided he has quali- 
fied for some G.E. stock. But the basic 
principle is always the same—to en- 
courage wider ownership of stock 
among company employes with re- 
sulting benefit to the corporation, the 
worker and the nation. THE END 


Sunshine Biscuits— 
Debt-Free Issue 


Company is the only major biscuit and cracker producer 
with a capitalization unfettered by debt or preferred 
stock. Issue has paid dividends regularly since 1927 





ers Biscuits 
ranks as the sec- 
ond largest factor in 
the biscuit and cookie 
field, producing some 
100 different varie- 
ties of specialty 
baked goods. Prod- 
ucts are sold under 
such familiar brand 





National Biscuit. $359.0 60 
Sunshine Biscuits 120.3 20 
United Biscuit... 


Note—Percentages are rounded. 


1953 1953 
Net Sales % of Net Income 


% of 
(Millions) Total (000) 


Total 

$18,145 64 
6,018 21 
4,213 15 


$28,376 


118.1 20 


100 





100 








names as HiHo 

crackers, Krispy crackers, Cheez-it, 
and Hydrox cookies. In addition, 
potato chips and confections are dis- 
tributed in some areas under the Sun- 
shine name. 

Although Sunshine is just about 
one-third as large as National Bis- 
cuit from both a sales and earnings 
standpoint (see accompanying table), 
the company has a number of “firsts” 
to its credit. It was, for example, the 
first in its field to install modern band 
ovens which have contributed much 
to quality and uniformity of baked 
goods, as well as helping to reduce 
costs. And it also originated and de- 
veloped cellophane packaging for bis- 
cuits and cookies. 

In any one year, Sunshine may buy 
as many as 600 different items, rang- 
ing from wheat to butter and from 
preserves to coconut. However, by 
far the most important of these raw 
materials is wheat flour which, in 
years past, the company purchased in 
the open market. After experience 
showed that few mills could guarantee 
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high-grade production month after 
month, Sunshine established its own 
mills and now produces all of the flour 
needed for its biscuit and cracker 
baking. 

Additional evidence of the com- 
pany’s well-integrated status is fur- 
nished by operation of a cheese 
factory at Fremont, Ohio, and a sys- 
tem of warehouses which are main- 
tained in important distribution cen- 
ters throughout the U.S. These 
warehouses, plus a fleet of more than 
600 company-owned trucks, permit 
rapid and frequent deliveries of the 
company’s baked goods to over 300,- 
000 retail food stores. 

Last year, when Sunshine spent 
$6.2 million on new buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment, and delivery 
trucks, one of the most important 
projects was the construction of a 
new bakery at Columbus, Ga. The 
plant, which is designed to serve the 
company’s warehouses in seven south- 
eastern states, started production last 
fall and is expected to be in full- 


scale operation by around the middle 
of this year. 

Notwithstanding major improve- 
ments to Sunshine’s physical proper- 
ties in recent years, the company has 
consistently maintained a highly con- 
servative financial position. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Sunshine is the only mem- 
ber of the industry’s Big Three which 
boasts a debt-free capital structure. 
Commenting on the company’s status, 
President Hanford Main said last 
year: “After 50 years of operations, 
every one of them profitable, we have 
no bonded debt, no bank loans, no 
preferred stock—only money.” This 
situation still applies today. 

The year 1953 produced satisfac- 
tory results for Sunshine Biscuits. 
Sales increased about six per cent to 
a new high of $120.3 million (tonnage 
sales were also at a record level) and 
earnings rose to $5.89 per share com- 
pared with $5.71 realized in 1952. 
About nine cents a share of 1953 
profits represented profits from the 
sale of obsolete property. Sunshine’s 
profit margin before taxes, which in 
recent years has been below that of 
National Biscuit but above United 
Biscuit’s, dipped slightly to 11.7 per 
cent in 1953 compared with approxi- 
mately 12.4 per cent in 1952. 


What's Ahead 


The outlook for the current year 
appears favorable in view of the tra- 
ditional stability of the biscuit indus- 
try and the prospective benefits from 
highly efficient plant facilities which 
will be in operation. While there has 
been some recent firming of certain 
raw materials such as cocoa and 
shortening, no major change in the 
company’s cost picture now seems 
imminent. 

Sunshine Biscuits is now selling at 
78, or slightly more than 13 times 
1953 earnings to yield 5.1 per cent 
from the $4 annual dividend. Book 
value per share at the close of 1953 
stood at $44.65 while net working 
capital amounted to $24.30 a share 
or about 31 per cent of the current 
market price of the stock. The shares, 
at present levels, afford a yield that 
is in line with that available from 
comparable, high-quality food issues. 
For the longer pull, the possibilities 
for a split of the 1,021,200 shares 
(which were last split on a 2-for-1 
basis in March 1946) appear good. 
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FACTS FROM 


THE 1953 ANNUAL REPORT OF 


LION OIL 














Another Year of Growth — Lion Oil 
Company had another successful year 
in 1953. Earnings were up nearly 5% 
over the previous year, oil production 
was developed on holdings in the Denver- 
Julesburg Basin where the Company has 
in excess of 200,000 leasehold acres, and 
Lion was engaged in the largest expan- 
sion of manufacturing facilities in its 30 
years of existence. This expansion, part 
of which is now complete, is expected to 
increase earnings in 1954. 

In the eight years since World War II, 
the total assets of Lion Oil Company 
have increased more than six-fold. In 
this period over $112,000,000 has been 
expended for capital additions and en- 
largements. 








to Chemical — The El Dorado chemical 
# plant in 1953 set a new record in the 
ie production of anhydrous ammonia, the 
y basic material from which other nitroge- 
53 nous chemicals are produced. Total 
he output of this material was approxi- 
” mately 210,000 tons. 
in Construction of a new chemical plant 
of near New Orleans is scheduled for com- 
ed pletion in the second quarter of 1954. 
er These new facilities will increase the 
c1- Company’s ammonia producing capacity 
by about 110,000 tons a year. 
Petroleum—An enlargement of refining 
ar facilities, begun in 1952, was completed 
a- at year end but not in time to contribute 
S- to 1953 income. This expansion permits 
m an increase of 50% in yield of improved 
- FINANCIAL SUMMARY 1953 1952 quality gasoline, with little change in 
- Net Working Capital—Dec. 31 $25,784,256 $26,207,331 crude oil thruput. 
on Current Ratio 3.11 3.33 The most significant new development 
od Net Properties (Fixed Assets) $99,039,397 $74,930,620 in the search for reserves of crude oil 
he Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 $96,246,302 $91,739,829 d Sian Si tide aed 
ns Shares of Capital Stock Outstanding = ais oe Ge wee ms oe en 0 
Dec. 31 3,090,890 3,090,884 portion of the Denver-Julesburg Basin. 
Number of Stockholders 16,498 16,111 During the year, Lion completed 22 net 
at Total Dividends Paid $ 6,181,775 $ 5,781,744 
es , wells there. 
nt atoaae prepa nee ins ate Dividends—Cash dividends, at the rate 
umber oO rodaucing ells e e 
r, Gross Crude Oil Production—Barrels 7,829,481 7,713,422 of $2 per share and totaling $6,181,775, 
3 Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels 8,421,579 7,931,703 were paid during the year. That sum 
ng Total Refined Oil Sales— Gallons 363,954,581 368,091,487 57.8% of net earnings for 1953. Th 
re Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production—Tons 172,809 ’ 163,449 — os id - “ aap ¥% 
nt Number of Employees—Dec. 31 2,732 2,623 Company has ies quarterly dividends 
" Annual Payroll $13,547,482 $12,040,271 continuously since 1936. 
at 
ym 
Bs, CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 1953 1952 
ies For Years Ended December 31 Amount Per Share Amount Per Share eshte at IR : 
S 7 ——$—_ —aaaoasae ee ae r nnua eport, 
ts Sales and Operating Revenues $89,959,405 $29.11 $88,625,282 $28.67 write Public pmnaotene Det. 
Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) 73,034,145 23.63 72,082,857 23.32 807 Lion Oil Building, 
al Net Income Before Provision for Taxes onIncome 16,925,260 5.48 16,542,425 5.35 El Dorado, Arkansas 
Estimated Federal and State Taxes on Income 6,237,000 2.02 6,331,000 2.05 
cD Net Income $10,688,260 $ 3.46 $10,211,425 $ 3.30 














Rapid Growth for 


General Shoe 


Company has been expanding at a faster rate than the 
industry generally and may be headed for role as nation's 


second largest shoe maker. Stock yields nearly 5!/> per cent 


ince the founding of General Shoe 

Corporation in 1924, the com- 
pany has been what security analysts 
like to call a “growth situation.” In 
1925, the first full year of operations, 
net sales were slightly in excess of 
$1 million; by 1929, volume had 
grown to $4 million and by 1937 to 
$14 million. But the most impressive 
growth has been recorded since 
around 1940. Sales of $17.5 million 
in that year mushroomed to $111 
million by 1953, representing more 
than a six-fold gain. 


Expansion Continues 


What is perhaps even more perti- 
nent at the present time is the 
likelihood that considerable further 
expansion lies ahead for the company. 
Last November 1, at the start of Gen- 
eral’s 1954 fiscal year, Berland Shoe 
Stores was acquired. The Berland 
chain operated 67 stores and 30 leased 
departments throughout the country, 
specializing in medium and low-priced 
women’s and children’s shoes. It had 
net sales of $15 million and profits of 
$431,605 in fiscal 1953. 

In January, General acquired nearly 
all of the outstanding stock of I. 
Miller & Sons, a well-known manu- 
facturer of women’s quality shoes. 
Although Miller’s output had been 
sold through ten of its own stores 
and several leased departments, it 
distributed primarily through 650 in- 
dependent dealers. While the bulk of 
General’s output remains concen- 
trated in popular-priced shoes, the 
I. Miller line—like the Johnston & 
Murphy and Whitehouse & Hardy 
lines—provides the company with a 
strong position in the quality field as 
well. 

There may soon be some additional 
acquisitions. General is negotiating 
for Fleisher Shoe Company of Man- 
chester, N. H., which did a $2.6 mil- 
lion business in 1953, as well as 
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Sommer & Kaufman of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The consolidations already accom- 
plished will provide a_ substantial 
fillip to General’s volume in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, resulting in sales of 
possibly $140 million. Eventually, the 
mergers should also add appreciably 
to earning power, though per share 
gains in the immediate future may be 
limited because of the dilution of 
share capitalization. However, Gen- 
eral seems likely to move up from 
fourth position in sales to at least 
third place in 1954 and could con- 
ceivably move ahead of Endicott 
Johnson before long to become the 
second largest shoe company in point 
of dollar volume. 

Apart from its aggressive expan- 
sion policy, General’s future oper- 
ations will be favored by good plant 
locations and a considerable degree 
of integration. Manufacturing is car- 
ried on in 36 plants, half of which 
are in Tennessee, five in Pennsyl- 
vania, three in Georgia, two each in 





General Shoe 


*Net *Earned 
Sales Per 
Year (Millions) Share 


1939.. $16.6 $1.41 
1940.. 17.5 1.14 
1941.. 23.7 1.63 
1942.. 33.7. 1.57 
1943.. 40.9 1.90 
1944.. 44.7 1.54 
1945.. 51.2 171 
1946.. 61.1 3.76 
1947.. 781 3.34 
1948.. 78.7 3.45 
1949.. 77.7 3.14 
1950.. 844 5.04 
1951.. 103.2 4.50 
1952.. 104.3 4.11 
1953... 111.2 4.30 


Three months ended Jan. 31: 


1953.. $24.9 $0.91 
1954.. 28.3 0.82 a$0 


*Years ended October 31. §Listed on New 
York Stock Exchange July 15, 1939. a—Through 
March 31. NOTE:,Has paid dividends every year 
since 1934. 


§Price Range 
154—12% 
1534—10 


Kentucky and Massachusetts and one 
each in six other states. The pre. 
dominantly Southern plant locations 
are instrumental in maintaining the 
company’s position as a _ low-cost 
producer. As for integration, General 
produces most of the soles for its 
shoes, supplies a portion of its re 
quirements for upper leather and also 
manufactures heels, paper cartons, 
and various other items for its own 
use. 

General and its subsidiaries operate 
a chain of retail outlets on leased 
premises under such names as Jar. 
man, Flagg Bros., Hardy Shoe.Stores, 
W. L. Douglas, Holiday's, Nisley, 
Bell Bros., and Innes Shoes, in ad- 
dition to several previously mentioned. 
All told, the company sells about 17 
per cent of its output through stores 
which it owns or controls. 


Industry Outlook 


The outlook for the shoe industry 
as a whole currently appear satisfac- 
tory. Summarizing the present situ- 
ation, Irving R. Glass, executive 
Vice-President of the Tanners Coun- 
cil of America, recently stated: “The 
shoe industry has gone through the 
wringer. Production was cut sharply 
in the latter part of last year, reducing 
inventories at all levels. The industry 
reached bottom and is now moving 
upward. About 508 million pairs of 
shoes will be sold this year compared 
with 503 million in 1953.” 

Under such conditions, General 
Shoe—which has operated at a profit 
in every year since its founding— 
should be able to maintain earnings 
close to the $4.11 to $4.50 per share 
range of 1951-53. Prospects are good 
that the $2.50 in annual dividends 
which has been paid for the past seven 
years can be continued without diff- 
culty. The average pay-out in the 
past five years has been around 60 
per cent. 

Currently selling at 46, General 
Shoe is priced close to the highest 
level’ attained since the issue was 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in 1939. However, the in- 
dicated price-to-earnings ratio of 
around 10.7 times and the yield of 
5.4 per cent from the 62%4-cent 
quarterly dividend seem reasonable 
for an issue representing one of the 


fastest-growing companies in the shoe 
field. 
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reports on 1953 


{n 1958, Sinclair Oil Corporation not only strengthened its finan- 
cial position but set all-time high records in the volume of crude 
oil produced, in transportation, in refining, in sales volume and in 
gross income. High costs incident to the accelerated examination 
of undeveloped oil and gas leases tended to reduce net earnings 
which amounted to $68,061,006, or $5.53 a share. The comparable, 
result for 1952 was $76,844,952, or $6.29 a share, 

exclusive of a special credit of $9,630,351 

derived from the sale of an investment. 


SALES—Measured in terms of sales volume, sales value, 
the development of new products and the activation of 
new distributing facilities, 1953 was a record year for 
Sinclair. The volume of products marketed in the United 
States increased 6.4 per cent over sales in 1952, to 
reach another all-time high. 





CRUDE PRODUCTION —Net domestic production of 
crude oil and other liquid hydrocarbons was at a daily 
average of 127,100 barrels, as compared with 124,200 
for 1952. New discoveries and acquisitions improved 
Sinclair’s daily production and its estimated reserves. 


REFINING — Last year, Sinclair’s seven domestic refin- 
eries processed a total of 145 million barrels of crude 
oil, another new high. Expressed in daily throughput, 
this represents an average of more than 396,000 barrels 
per day, an increase of 9.6 per cent over the year 1952. 


PIPE LINE OPERATIONS — Pipelines were extended to 
reach new markets, modernized to reduce transporta- 
tion costs, and enlarged to carry more crude oil and 
refined products. Pipe line traffic reached a record 
175.7 million barrels. 


RESEARCH —Sinclair was granted a patent in 1953 cov- 
ering a new technique by which there may be developed 
a method of using underground heat to recover oil 
which can not now be produced by conventional primary 
and secondary methods. A new platinum catalytic 
process for producing high octane gasoline also was 
announced. 


PETROCHEMICALS — The Company’s wholly-owned pet- 
rochemical subsidiary reported a marked increase in 
sales in its first full year of operation. 





INVESTMENTS — In compliance with an order of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, plans are being 
A copy of the formulated for the disposal of 769,721 shares of Pio- 
A IR 1953 neer Natural Gas Company common stock and 384,860 

nnual Report for shares of Westpan Hydrocarbon Company common stock, 


is available which are carried on Sinclair's books at nominal value. 
on request. 


SINCLAIR 


A Great Name in Oil 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 600 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
. - e LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Chemical Message 


MEaAsureD worps_ of 
scientists attending the recent Annual 
Spring Meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Los Angeles no 
doubt will help to shape the tech- 
nological future of the United States. 
But perhaps a greater contribution 
to chemical company management, 
and indeed to the managements of all 
industry, may have been made by a 
Monsanto Chemical Company vice 
president, Francis J. Curtis. He 
urged industrial executives to pay 
heed to the advice of physicians and 
take things a little easier. For mem- 
bership in “The Coronary Club,” in- 
creasing recently at a disturbing rate, 
he laid down ten requirements. Sam- 
ples follow. “Do not eat a restful, 
relaxing meal—always plan a con- 
ference for the meal hour.” “Never 
delegate responsibility to others— 
carry the entire load at all times.” 
Executives, take notice. 


Tax on Brokerage 


(oop REASON exists for 
Wall Street to be concerned over 
prospective imposition by the City of 
New York of a tax on security trans- 
actions. The amount of course is 
nominal, “only 3 per cent” on com- 
missions; just as the Federal income 
tax originally was a nominal charge 
of 1 per cent’on income after liberal 
deductions. But there is no indication 
that limitations would be imposed ; 
the nebulous proposal apparently 
would cover telegraph and telephone 
bills, cost of printing and advertising 
and, in short, have a tax impact on 
everything taxable. Moreover, law- 
yers conversant with a similar pro- 
posal launched a year ago suspect that 
all business flowing into the local ex- 
changes, whether originating outside 
20 


or inside the City limits, would be 
subject to the tax. 

But concern, so far as domiciles in 
New York are concerned, does not 
end there. Just one more little tax 
added to the burden already carried 
conceivably could force business else- 
where. Orders for some stocks could 
be executed through exchanges in 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco and 
other growing financial centers. And 
not a few Stock Exchange members 
believe the Exchange missed the boat 
when it did not move lock, stock and 
barrel across the river some years ago 
when a similar proposal first received 
serious consideration. Friends of Wall 
Street and the City Administration 
should waste no time in protesting 
against the proposal. 


To Main Street 


Kx Dorapo may or may 
not be tapped by the interesting ex- 
periment of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane in sending branch 
offices on wheels into 15 suburban 
communities around the great finan- 
cial centers of New York, Boston and 
Chicago. The new _ blue-and-silver 
buses are completely equipped branch 
offices capable of handling any phase 
of commission business. They will test 
potential sites for future permanent 
offices at relatively low cost. They 
will present a much wider audience to 
the Merrill Lynch investment mass 
educational program than ever. They 
also will make it easier for the man 
who hesitates to go to Wall Street to 
invest conveniently through the serv- 
ices of a Wall Street firm that brings 
its office to him. “The introduction 
of mobile offices seems particularly 
timely now,” said Winthrop H. 
Smith, the firm’s managing partner, 
“because of the thousands of new in- 
vestors who are interested in the new 









Monthly Investment Plan which en- 
ables people to buy stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange for 
as little as $40. However, we also are 


mindful of large accounts, And of 
serving old customers who may find 
the offices-on-wheels convenient for 
their needs.” The event marks an- 
other milestone in the effort to move 
Wall Street to Main Street. 


Titans and Commoners 


AN EXAMPLE of the 
growing importance of the average 
stockholder is shown in the contest 
now being waged for the management 
of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad. This contest will 
come to a decision on April 14 at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting. Fred- 
eric C. Dumaine, Jr., president, as 
spokesman for the management, will 
rest his appeal on the record. He 
will cite the complicated difficulties 
encountered in New England rail- 
roading and tell what has been done 
by way of new equipment and im- 
proved services to improve results. 
Patrick B. McGinnis, leading the op- 
position, also will turn to the record 
which, he will contend, shows that 
Park Avenue rentals and not oper- 
ating acumen have kept New Haven 
alive; and he will be ready to pro- 
pose a basic change in methods to 
increase passenger traffic and to com- 
pete for freight traffic now channeling 
into pipe lines and coastwise steamers. 
These are the titans of the contest. 
The Dumaine group controls some 
30 per cent of the voting stock and 
McGinnis claims “in excess of 30 per 
cent.” However, the balance of power 
lies in the hands of the commoners. 
A swing one way or the other by 
holders of 10 per cent of the stock 
now being sought in proxy appeals 
could swing the tide of battle. 
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Mississippi River Fuel 
Corporation 


& 
Highlights 
FROM THE 25th ANNUAL REPORT 
for the year ended December 31, 


IID 











Annual Report 
will be sent on request 


Year Ended December 31 


1953 1952 
CPperating evens 6... onc ccc iin esac cc ceen eT ae $38,350,566 $34,354,528 
a a eee 4,219,044 4,823,487 
I I SE eS win se oe td yao 2 a A 2,973,060 2,973,060 
PN load Sek car venin atin wiaiCan cable dian a: aes el 82,654,915 81,631,254 
RN ic a ey 5 oe de ai ss wus aa tees 16,122,525 17,710,025 
Current Liabilities .......... betas ws + «eaten 7,897,231 8,004,647 


Gas sales in 1953 increased to 148) billion cubic feet from 1952’s previous record 
of 147 billion cubic feet. Earnings, however, were adversely affected because the 
full benefit of a rate increase was not realized until the fourth quarter. With the 
dissolution of Mathieson-Mississippi Company, plans to enter the petro-chemical 
field are now being considered solely by Mississippi. An agreement to merge the 
subsidiary Natural Gas and Oil Corporation into Mississippi River Fuel Corpora- 
tion has been approved by directors of both companies and will be submitted to 


stockholders May 26 and 27. Annual reports of both companies are being sent to 
all stockholders. 






MISSISSIPPI RIVER FUEL CORPORATION 


407 North 8th Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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FROM GULF OIL’S 





Assets 
1953 


1953 ANNUAL REPORT 


— Consolidated Balance Sheet, December 31 


1952 











Liabilities 
1953 




















1952 











Cash & marketable securities $ 377,578,794 $ 329,896,158 Current liabilities . $ 310,002,539 $ 297,585,663 
Receivables (Net) 179,786,282 164,378,006 Long-termdebt . 178,509,631 181,729,800 
Inventories 177,281,246 170,055,548 Reserves : 24,851,959 24,201,044 
Total current assets . . $ 734,646,322 $ 664,329,712 Deferred income . = 36,019,340 35,245,198 
Investments and long-term Capital shares (24,541,943 in 
receivables (Net) 128,940,946 127,717,313 1953; 23,598,120 in 1952) 613,548,575 589,953,000 
Properties, plant, and Other capital . 37,791,668 22,690,500 
equipment (Net) . 890,538,173 823,005,470 Earnings retained in the 
Prepaid & deferred charges 11,622,412 12,226,899 business . 565,024,141 475,874,189 
TOTAL ASSETS . . . $1,765,747,853 $1,627,279,394 TOTAL LIABILITIES . $1,765,747,853 $1,627,279,394 * 








EXPENSES: 


Consolidated Income Statement 














NET SALES AND OTHER REVENUES . 


1953 1952 


. $1,652,893,769 $1,539,154,673 











Purchased crude oil, petroleum dames and other 


merchandise 


- $ 665,355,761 


$ 619,493,767 





Operating, selling, and administrative "expenses 533,336,921 506,203,097 
Taxes, other than income taxes 31,570,513 31,686,172 
Depletion, papain amortization, and retirements 138,831,004 128,994,786 
Interest 4,972,873 5,031,328 
Estimated income taxes—U. r? ‘and foreign 103,790,561 105,925,195 




































$1,477,857,633 $1,397,334,345 
NET INCOME ..... . . . «. $ 175,036,136 $ 141,820,328 























—— Operating Eighlights 





























1953 1952 
Net crude oil produced—Total barrels 269,168,000 252,306,000 
Daily average barrels . 737,447 689,360 
Crude oil processed at ae sail 181,294,000 182,118,000 
Daily average barrels . : 496,696 497,591 
Refined products sold—Total bnnactils ' 203,576,000 200,287,000 ult 
Daily average barrels . 557,740 547,231 
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A limited number of copies of 
Gulf’s 1953 Annual Report are 
available upon request to P.O. 

Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











February drop in personal income and consumer credit makes 


level of retail sales for the month appear more favorable. 


But it is still too early to succumb to, speculative fervor 


About three weeks ago, the Commerce De- 
partment released a preliminary estimate of retail 
sales for the month of February. This indicated 
that dollar volume, seasonally adjusted, was about 
one per cent above January levels. The significant 
item in the report was not this negligible change, 
but the fact that a gain of five per cent was shown 
for durable goods stores, more than offsetting a 
slight dip in the non-durable category. Since dur- 
able goods purchases in general tend to be more 
of the discretionary and postponable type, this was 
regarded as a good omen. 


Now it is reported that personal income, at 
an annual rate, showed a drop of $800 million in 
February from the month-earlier total, and that 
outstanding consumer credit fell by a more-than- 
seasonal $647 million. The first bit of news was 
expected, but the second was not. The fact that 
individuals slightly increased their buying despite 
these two adverse influences speaks well for their 
confidence in coming economic conditions and 
their apparent willingness to continue to contribute 
their important share toward sustaining business 
activity at a high rate. 


February data are now more than a month old, ~ 


and it is not anticipated that results for March will 
be as encouraging. The later date of Easter and 
withholding of purchases in anticipation of excise 
tax cuts are at least partly responsible for this, and 
both these factors will be operating in the econo- 
my’s favor during the current month. But new car 
sales, which were responsible for much of Febru- 
ary’s good showing, have lagged lately and dealer 
stocks have reached a new peak. This could lead to 
more production cuts later. 


Factory layoffs declined in February for the 
first time since last summer and unemployment 
appears to have leveled off. New orders received 
by manufacturers during the month showed a gain, 
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though they were still below the reduced level of 
sales. The latest survey of member opinion by 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents in- 
dicates that a “large majority” anticipate a gain 
in business activity during the second quarter as 
compared with the first. Easy money and con- 
tinued strength in the building industry constitute 
important favorable influences. 


In some favored industries, particularly 
those for which excess profits taxes were a heavy 
burden last year, first quarter earnings statements 
will make excellent comparisons with year-ago 
figures. The gain in net of over 50 per cent shown 
by Ex-Cell-O in the February 28 quarter is an 
example. Such reports will stimulate the stock 
market, which is doing quite well even in advance 
of their appearance. 


The brisk rally March 31 on the largest vol- 
ume seen since last September 15, and the renewed 
interest in the laggard rail group, indicate that 
investors are inclining to the view, becoming more 
widely held all the time, that the bottom of the 
recession is near even though an actual upturn may 
be further delayed. It is significant that much of 
the current interest is concentrated in such specula- 
tive groups as the metals, aircraft manufacturers, 
auto accessory shares and machine tool issues. 


On the assumption that the worst of the 
economic slide is already behind us, strength in 
such groups is not illogical. But the assumption 
remains no more than that. Furthermore, the 
market’s internal structure has undoubtedly been 
considerably weakened by the 614-month rally. 
High grade issues have kept up with the market 
even in recent sessions, and funds should continue 
to be concentrated in this class until the market has 
consolidated its large gains and until more definite 
grounds appear for business optimism. 


Written April 1, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Dividends Increase 


Largely because of shifts in payment dates from 
late 1953 months to early 1954, to give shareholders 
the advantage of this year’s lower income tax rates, 
cash dividends rose sharply in February from the 
total paid in the same 1953 month. The $244 mil- 
lion disbursed to stockholders in February com- 
pared with $181 million a year earlier, up $63 mil- 
lion or 34.4 per cent. The Commerce Department 
reports also that payments rose 5.5 per cent during 
the six months ended February 28 compared with 
the same 1952-53 period. Disbursements by manu- 
facturing companies rose six per cent, non-manu- 
facturing 4.5 per cent. Biggest rises in manufactur- 
ing were in the electrical machinery and oil refining 
industries, reflecting payment of higher extras. On 
the other hand, disbursements by automobile manu- 
facturers, textile and leather companies, and ma- 
chinery other than electrical declined. 


Business Decline Waning? 

A survey by the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents made last month (March) finds business 
conditions improving in some directions. Inven- 
tories of purchased materials were lower than in 
the preceding month, indicating that many com- 
panies are bringing their stocks in line with current 
requirements. Forty-four per cent of the buying 
agents queried reported lower stocks while 45 per 
cent showed no change. Prices were reported to be 
somewhat stronger, particularly in non-ferrous met- 
als. Sixty-eight per cent of those polled said that 
the number of workers was holding steady, and 
was increasing in a few instances. The 32 per cent 
remainder reported lay-offs or reduced working 
time. This was the same percentage as last October, 
whereas in January 1954 lower employment was 
reported by 47 per cent of those polled. 


Movie Upturn 

A pick-up in box office attendance and halving of 
the 20 per cent tax on movie tickets have improved 
the prospects for the film industry. While larger 
houses will pass on at least part of the tax reduc- 
tion to their patrons, many smaller theatres (thou- 
sands of which have closed down in recent years) 
are expected to maintain present admission prices 
because of economic necessity. Meanwhile, signs are 
increasing that the industry’s frozen assets—its 
valuable old films—may be thawing out. General 
Teleradio (part owner of Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem) is reportedly negotiating for 30 films made 
24 





in the postwar period and featuring well-known 
performers; this is a distinct change from the an- 
cient films that have been shown on TV. The movie 
industry has several thousand old but valuable 
pictures which could eventually be released for tele- 
vision showings, thereby providing an added source 
of income for the recently depressed motion picture 
industry. 


Plastic Packaging Gains 

Transparent plastic film made of cellophane, poly- 
ethylene, acetate, and vinyl is being used in increas- 
ing quantities in the packaging of numerous food 
and non-food products. The development of self- 
service merchandising has given considerable im- 
petus to this form of packaging since transparent 
wrapping makes a product more attractive, while 
at the same time it is ready for sale. Losses as a 
result of damaged merchandise are also decreased. 
Fresh produce in particular is being wrapped in 
this manner and more towels, sheets, men’s shirts 
and even suits are being offered in flexible packag- 
ing. 

Cellophane leads by a wide margin as a_pack- 
aging medium, last year representing about two- 
thirds of the total output of transparent film. But 
polyethylene is growing faster because of its dura- 
bility and moisture resistance. Beneficiaries of this 
trend include not only producers of the plastic 
materials, but specialists in packaging such as 
Dobeckmun Company, Continental Can, Visking, 
and Standard Packaging. 


CCC Barters Farm Products y 


The Commodity Credit Corporation, which has 
a $2.65 billion “inventory” of agricultural products 
which the Government has acquired through out- 
right purchase or unredeemed price-support loans, 
is getting rid of some of its holdings by bartering 
them for strategic materials. While amounting to 
little more than a nibble at CCC’s accumulation, the 
barter program launched in 1949 appears at last 
to be gathering momentum. In the entire fiscal year 
ended last June 30, only $11.5 million of commod- 
ities was bartered, but in the first eleven weeks this 
year the total was $12.4 million. Since last July 1 
the total has reached $35.6 million. Among recent 
transactions CCC bartered grain for 98,500 Italian- 
made blankets for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration’s needs in Formosa and for some $10 mil- 
lion worth of fertilizer to be used in rehabilitating 
Korea’s farm lands. 
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Comeback for Chlorophyll? 

Chlorophyll, the green chemical which caught the 
nation’s fancy in 1951-1952 and was added to hun- 
dreds of products is slowly regaining some of it; 
former stature. Many claims made for the green 
substance during its promotional period proved 
unfounded and it was feared that the copper content 
of chlorophyll might be injurious to humans. There 
was also the anonymous poet who penned the lines: 

Why reeks the goat on yonder hill 
Which feeds all day on chlorophyll? 

While the chlorophyll craze is doubtless a thing 
of the past, sales of chlorophyll products which 
slumped badly last year have been improving. Also, 
chemists have accumulated greater evidence in sup- 
port of the green substance. As it exists in nature. 
they say, chlorophyll is no deodorant; only saponi- 
fied chlorophyll products, soluble in water. effec- 
tively fight odors. 


Typewriter Discounts 

Declining typewriter sales combined with higher 
costs of doing business have placed the manufac- 
turers in a predicament which has called for action 
of some kind other than stress on operating econo- 
mies. Rather than increase prices to individual 


_ users, three leading companies—Royal, Underwood 


and Remington Rand—have ended discounts to 
quantity purchasers, although the measure was 
hedged by the provision that “present customers” 
might obtain discounts until April 30. With list 
prices ranging from $175 to more than $300, dis- 
counts had ranged from $5 a machine on a two- 
typewriter purchase to $20 a unit in lots of five or 
more. But it already appears that higher trade-in 
allowances will be granted to users who agree to 
replace their machines at certain specified intervals. 





Fire Losses Mounting 


Fire insurance companies appear to be off to a 
poor start this year. February losses of $73.9 mil- 
lion, up 8.6 per cent over the $72.7 million incurred 
in February of last year, brought the total for the 
first two months to $165.4 million vs. $149.4 mil- 
lion in the same 1953 period. Aside from last Au- 
gust, when the General Motors’ fire at Livonia, 
Mich., boosted the month’s loss to $107.7 million, 
January of this year set an all time monthly high 
at $86.5 million, while the February loss—a record 
for the short month—was exceeded only by three 
1953 months. February topped every 1952 month 
by from $4.8 million to $22.5 million. Insurance 
companies rely mainly on investment income, but 
continuance of the currently indicated high loss 
ratio would find serious reflecton in underwriting 
results. 


Lead and Zinc Prices Up 

Almost abruptly the non-ferrous metal markets 
came to life last week, zinc moving up 1 cent to 
10.25 cents a pound, East St. Louis, and lead rising 
the same amount to 13.50 cents, New York. The 
stimulus came from President Eisenhower’s direc- 
tion to the Office of Defense Mobilization to estab- 
lish new long term mineral stockpile goals designed 
to strengthen the domestic mineral industry. Metal 
consumers generally have been cutting deeply into 
raw material inventories, and the President’s order 
spurred replenishing on a broad scale. Copper buy- 
ing also revived following our agreement to pur- 
chase 100,000 tons of Chile’s copper surplus. An 
exception was tin. At the same time the Govern- 
ment declared the Texas City tin smelter to be sur- 
plus, since the stockpile now has tin enough for 
six years’ needs. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Govt Pies, 197267... 06cccs 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 98 2.87 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 109 3.43 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 98 2.82 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

Be: sbecktecenekonenickueuns 101 3.07 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 98 3.12 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 93 3.03 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975..... 97 2.94 103% 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 96 2.95 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 105 4.05 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974...... 103 = 3.30 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 129 543% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 56 4.46 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 105 4.28 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum. conv...... 109 4.59 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 28 5.00 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
--Dividends— Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


Dow Aen sic deeded sods *0.80 *100 36 2.8% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 100 *160 36 45 
Genera PO0US  .6 scien cc.detecax 240 265 59 45 
Int’l Business Machines........ *4.00 *4.00 334 1.2 
Standard Oil of California..... 300 3:00 58 52 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 250 {2 3h 
Untied Asr Danes <..<65.c68k5% 150 150° 23 965 
MUnIOR. ESIBC EE: obo inca acne 200 200 37 54 
Westinghouse Electric ......... 2.00 2.00 61 3.3 
* Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 

--Dividends—, Recent 1953 

1952 1953 Price Div’ds 

American Tel. & Tel.......... $9.00 $9.00 163 55% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 2.80 60 4.7 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 230 43 5.6 
Household Finance .......... 2.50 *240 51 4.7 
TED, bcvcawkanawn caus 3.00 3.00 51 5.9 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 450 500 64 78 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 2.05 41 754 
Pacific Lighti§g 2... 0.600600 150 1.62% 35 45.7 
Philip Morris Lid............ 3.00 3.00 41 7.3 
Sabeway BwWrles oo. cc ccccccsces 240 240 42 5.7 
Socony-Vacuum ...........00% 2.00 225 40 5.6 
Southern California Edison..... 200 200 41 49 
SE Si cueadvesadanns 2.00 2.00 38 53 
TOE SINE © hi. se ev eacdns 3.00 340 68 5.0 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 6.00 600 115 52 
Se ee 400 350 50 7.0 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 170 2 68 
West Penn Electric ........... 2.05 2.20 39 5.6 


* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 
-Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


OE DE ovis cniccsuiins $3.00 $3.00 43 7.0% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 400 400 56 7.1 
Chuett, Peaetly. cocccsccccsces 200 250 33 76 
Columbia Gas System.......... 0.90 0.90 14 6.4 
Container Corporation ........ 2% 235 8 &5 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 2.00 29 6.9 
Goemeral Motors ....6cccsceees 400 400 65 62 
Glidden Company ............ 25 200 3.. 61 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 600 72 83 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 200 39 5.1 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 400 70 5.7 
Simmons Company ........... 2530 230 3 8 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 3.00 55 55 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... MS | 6105. @. SA 
Ws ty WE in ddSacrasbocauaie 3.00 300 42 7.1 
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1953 Annual Report 
Highlights 


The year just finished was one of the most 
significant in the 53-year history of The 
White Motor Company. Sales volume was 
the highest in our history, and.net income 
was substantially ahead of any post-war 
year except 1947. The sphere of the 
Company’s activities was materially 
widened through the acquisition, on 
August 25, 1953, of the business and sub- 
stantially all of the properties and assets 
of The Autocar Company, which has 
specialized for years in building quality 
heavy-duty truck equipment. 


SALES—The dollar volume of all sales 
of products and services last year was 
$167,384,914, the highest. in the history of 
the Company ...an increase of 12.7% over 
1952. 


EARNINGS—Net income for 1953 was 
$5,015,367 as compared with $3,447,503 in 
1952. After providing for preferred stock 
dividend requirements, net income in 1953 
amounted to $6.20 a share on the 782,497 
common shares outstanding on December 31, 
1953. This compares with $4.44 a common 
share on the 776,424 shares outstanding at 
the close of 1952. 


AUTOCAR—Our Autocar business is being 
operated as a Division of White, with manu- 
facturing, merchandising, and servicing oper- 
ations coordinated to produce the maximum 
degree of efficiency and economy. To further 
this efficiency, a new plant for the Autocar 
Division is being erected at Exton, Pa., to be 
ready for occupancy this spring. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND {, OHIO 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
FACTORY AT MONTREAL 


The White Motor Company 
Operations 


for the Year 














1953 1952 
Units sold—trucks and busses 14,973 15,035 
Net sales $167,384,914 $148,526,317 
Net income 5,015,367 3,447,503 
Cash dividends paid on preferred 
stock (since August 25, 1953) 160,247: 
Cash dividends paid on common 
stock 1,951,973 1,939,852 
Net income per share of common 
stock 6.20 4.44 
Cash dividends paid per share of 
common stock* 2.50 2.50 


®In 1952 the Company also paid a 4% stock dividend; a 4% stock dividend was declared 


in November, 1953 and distributed on January 28, 1954. 


‘Motor Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


















FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


DIVIDENDS—The Board of Directors de» 
clared a quarterly cash dividend of 62144 
per share on the common stock payable on 
March 24, 1954, and the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.314 on the preferred payable 
April 1, 1954. 


ANNUAL REPORT—For a copy of the 1953 
Annual Report, write: Treasurer, The White 

















Washington Newsletter 





Municipalities encouraged to build industrial plants; re- 
lated bonds to be Federal tax-exempt—Home builders seek 


easier financing terms—Would harness ocean tides for power 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A revenue 
bond of a kind rarely heard of may 
become more familiar during the next 
several years. Municipalities have 
been invited to build industrial plants 
for rent to private operators. Bonds 
to finance such construction, whether 
paid from general revenue, from ren- 
tals or from royalties, will be exempt 
from Federal income taxes. 

How soon such bonds will appear 
may depend on when local authorities 
hear about the exemption. Very 
likely, the regulation was issued to 
accommodate southern communities 
which were more or less forced to 
build in order to attract industries. 
But right within the Washington, 
D. C., area, there are several suburbs 
that would find the suggestion invit- 
ing. In each case, rapid growth has 
caused all sorts of shortages of local 
utilities. 

Almost every new suburb is in the 
same jam. However ugly they may 
look, factories could help pay the bills. 
So, they all want them. Now there 
will be a more attractive way to frame 
the invitation. Naturally, plants would 
be built only after negotiations for 
rental had been completed, or at least 
the municipality was assured of ten- 
ants. The company, by virtue of the 
exemption, could probably do better 
as tenant than as owner. 


Moreover, those who run local 
governments somehow seem always to 
be mixed up in real estate. To acquire 
property, build on it and invite ten- 
ants would come as second nature. If 
municipal building flourishes, there 
should be a lot of preliminary specu- 
lation in choice lots; there always is 
when a new bridge has been prom- 
ised. 


Senator Millikin, who heads the 
Senate Finance Committee did a re- 
markable job in holding back demands 
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for excise tax cuts additional to those 
in his own bill. Millikin himself has 
no particular enthusiasm for excises. 
He’s never posed as a rigid advocate 
of budgetary balance at all costs. But 
he was pledged to try to keep the 
Federal deficit from growing without 
limit. 

Since the House bill first was re- 
ported, every Congressman and Sena- 
tor has been bombarded by demands 
for greater reductions in all of the ex- 
cises. An excise is by nature discrimi- 
natory so that getting rid of one is as 
ticklish as imposing it in the first 
place. If one rate is cut more than 
others, letters pour in full of terms 
like “justice” and “simple fairness.” 
That’s why the House cut rates that 
were above 10 per cent to that 
height exactly. That was as close 
as anyone can get to “equal treat- 
ment.” 

Majority leaders were surprised 
that they were able to hold members 
together as well as they did; the 
temptation to vote with the Demo- 
crats was ihigh indeed. The most 
persuasive argument by Millikin was 
the prospect of a veto. Naturally, 
this didn’t especially affect minority 
members. 


The home builders once more 
are putting the heat on Congress. 
The Washington letter of their trade 
association listed the members of the 
Senate and House banking commit- 
tees, which handle housing legislation. 
The builders, naturally, want easier 
financing under Government guaran- 
tee. They’re against public housing, 
which usually entails difficult specifi- 
cations. 


The Administration wants to 
keep control over down-payments 
and interest rates on new mortgages. 
Such control has been used to turn 
inflations and deflations on and off; 
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it is more immediate than the local 
bank rate. Builders prefer that rates 
and percentage down-payments be 


fixed. They don’t want to be re- 
stricted precisely when they’re able 
to do most business—during an in- 
flation. 

Although there's not much chance 
that Congress will accept Eisenhow- 
er’s proposals for public building, it’s 
by no means the case that the remain- 
der of his housing program has little 
chance. It’s just that Congress has 
been busy with too many odds and 
ends. 


After all these years, there’s in- 
terest again in seeing whether elec- 
trical power can be derived from 
tidal movements. It’s been recom- 
mended that the Passamaquoddy 
project, in Maine, at last be taken up 
again. Roosevelt started this in the 
middle ‘thirties but Congress refused 
to appropriate sufficient money to 
keep the project going to completion. 


If the speeches by public offi- 
cials invariably play down declines 
in business, regular publications of 
the departments do not. There’s been 
no manipulation of statistics; neither 
have the key figures been buried. Be- 
low bureau chief level, officials have 
been reporting straight. 

The Commerce Department, for 
instance, points out that loss in wages 
has been greater than you could in- 
fer from employment figures. In many 
industries, working hours have been 
reduced. From July through January, 
wage and salary payments dropped 
3.1 per cent—$6.3 billion. Declines 
were greatest in the metal-working 
industry. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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PROGRESS IN ALUMINUM 

Our aluminum program em- 
phatically stepped out of the 
developmental stage when, on 
December 22, 1953, we leased 
the aluminum extrusion and 
forging plant in Adrian, Michi- 
gan from the U. S. Air Force. 
Operations at present are on a 
modest scale, but are expected 
to increase rapidly since the 
plant is in good condition and 
an experienced organization is 
available. In addition to alumi- 
num, the equipment is suitable 
for the working of titanium and 
other aircraft metals. 


EMPHASIS SHIFTED TO SALES 


Many specific steps have been 
taken to increase the efficiency 
of our sales organization. Our 
outside sales force has been in- 
creased. Mill products ware- 
houses have been set up in 
Louisville, Kentucky and New 
York City. Additional sales 
offices have been opened in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
Richmond, Virginia. We now 
have 34 district offices and 13 
warehouses. 


ADVANCES BY RESEARCH 


Several new alloys which have 
excellent commercial possibili- 
ties were brought forth by our 
intensified research and de- 
velopment program. Additional 
equipment for pilot plant pro- 









available on request 


cessing of new metals and alloys 
has been installed; within 15 
minutes after a test sample is 
poured, a complete analysis is 
obtained and reported to the 
Casting Shop. Molten glass is 
now regularly used as a lubri- 
cant in extruding some alloys; 
additional experimental work 
is being carried out to broaden 
the scope of its use. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE IMPROVED 


For the first time since 1937, 
the Company issued common 


LARGEST SALES 
IN HISTORY 


NEW HIGH 
IN NET INCOME 


FOURTH CONSECUTIVE 
YEAR OF INCREASED 
DIVIDENDS 


stock. For every four shares of 
common held on November 17, 
each stockholder was given 
rights to buy an additional 
share at a price of $21.50 per 
share. More than 95% of this 
very successful offering was 
taken up by the exercise of 
rights, and about $5 million 
was received by the Company. 
The number of stockholders 
increased ,to 9,593—841 more 
than a year ago. Long-term 
debt was reduced by more than 
$700,000. 





FACTS AT A GLANCE 


1953 1952 1951 




















Sales . i. ae - « $142,659,000 $127,517,000* $101,711,000 
Profit before Federal Taxes on 

income ai glet sé 19,601,000 13,074,000* 10,706,000 
Federal income & excess profits 

faxes . «> yah te aa. 14,275,000 9,050,000* 6,845,000 
Net income after taxes . . $ 5,326,000 $ 4,024,000 $ 3,861,000 

Distributed to Shareholders as 

dividends. . . . . . .$ 2,032,000 $ 1,618,000 $ 1,466,000 

Retained in the business . . 3,294,000 2,406,000 2,395,000 
Netincome. . .. . - -$ 5,326,000 $ 4,024,000 $ 3,861,000 
Earnings per Common Share . . $ 5,47** $ 4.23 $ 4.04 
Dividends per Common Share . $ 2.00 $ 1.70 $ 1.50 
Total number of Common 

Shareholders ...... 9,593 8,752 8,312 
Book value per Common Share . $29.32t $28.26 $25.79 


*Reclassified for purposes of comparison 


**Based on average number of shares outstanding during year. 
Book value would have been $37.18 if i* had no! been for the issuance of 254,807 additional shares late in 1953. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals & Oils . . . 

“The life of the average automobile 
engine can be extended by as much as 
60 per cent,” according to the Texas 
Company, by the use of Top Octane 
Sky Chief, an entirely new type 
premium gasoline with an exclusive 
petroleum-derived compound called 
Petrox—the compound tends to re- 
duce the amount of harmful deposit 
that accumulates on pistons and 
valves after a new car has been driven 
about 5,000 miles, and thereby helps 
to increase engine life as well as in- 
sure the maintenance of maximum 
power for a longer time. . . . On the 
technical side of the news, Bakelite 
Company, a division of Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corporation, offers a 
new eight-page folder on the molding 
and extrusion of polyethylene — en- 
titled Bakelite Polyethylene, the folder 
illustrates principal applications of 
the material and gives tables on the 
properties of the resin. . . . Master 
Bronze Powder Company is intro- 
ducing an alkyd enamel paint in a 
pressurized can under the trade name 
Broma Spray-It-Y ourself—featuring 
a spray head that is removable for 
cleaning, the paint comes in a variety 
of colors. 


Textiles... 

The young lady in the photo below 
quite obviously is having zipper trou- 
ble, but this will be the last of such 
problems if Conmar Products Corpo- 
ration finds a 
ready market 
for a non-snag- 
ging, non-jam- 
ming Conmatic 
zipper which it 
has developed. 
And why not! 
—the Conmatic 
~ looks and oper- 
ates like any 
other zipper, 
but it won’t get 
stuck ; simple in construction and in- 
expensive, the new slide fastener is 
available for immediate delivery. ... 
Speaking of the ladies, who quite 
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naturally are concerned about what 
happens to their delicate laces, hosiery 
and the like when they are tossed into 
a washing machine, they’ll be inter- 
ested in the Sudsy-Duzy by Sunset 
Sales Corporation—take all delicate 
washables, states the manufacturer, 
put them into this bag, tie a draw- 
string and place them in the washing 
machine without fear of damaging 
the items. . . . Technically speaking, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has 
announced a water-repellent chemical 
for wool and felt, and with possible 
application to other types of fabrics 
—called Quilon, the product is water 
soluble until it has been dried in the 
material being treated. 


Public Relations ... 

The National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks has an inform- 
ative, tersely-worded 20-page booklet 
entitled Mutual Savings Banking 
which is available on request—it goes 
a long way toward clearing up ques- 
tions which the average individual may 
have on this branch of the banking 
field. . . . Reuter & Bragdon, Inc., 
announces a new bi-monthly publica- 
tion which will be distributed free 
to corporate officers and their public 
relations departments—to be titled 
Current Financial Relations High- 
lights, the publication will be devoted 
to the latest trends in shareholder, in- 
vesting public and financial com- 
munity relations. ... Last year, West- 
inghouse Electric made its “annual 
report” to employes in the form of a 
checkbook which detailed how the 
year’s income was spent by the com- 
pany—this year, the corresponding 
report is in the form of an attrac- 
tive, profusely illustrated wall-size 
calendar. 


Automotive ... 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
announcements from Detroit in years 
was made less than a fortnight ago 
when Chrysler Corporation said it 
had developed a gas turbine engine 
capable of powering a 1954 Ply- 
mouth; known as the Chrysler Re- 





















generative Gas Turbine, it is still not 
ready for placement in your car even 
after nine years of research, but since 
it answers some of the more trouble- 
some problems of turbine design it 
may be nearer practical use than is 
anticipated generally—fuel consump- 
tion of Chrysler’s turbine is equal to 
that of a comparable piston engine, 
while the hazardous exhaust associ- 
ated with such an engine in the past 
has been lowered in temperature to 
where it is even cooler than the dis- 
charge of the average car... . For 
1954, Studebaker Corporation has a 
new truck series including five basic 
models ranging in size from a half-ton 
pick-up to a heavy-duty two-ton unit 
—known as the 3R Series, the 
smartly styled trucks have new cab 
and engine features, with the heavier 
models featuring a V-8 power plant. 
. .. An inexpensive gimmick which 
should come in handy in the event 
that you have to change an auto- 
mobile tire by yourself is the Easy-On 
Wheel Lifter—made of steel and 
weighing only one pound, the Lifter 
(by Wheel Lifters, Inc.) enables the 
motorist to put a good tire back on 
the wheel “without hardly touching 
“" 


Appliances. .. 

Tappan Stove Company and Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Company have 
pooled their know-how and developed 
a new electronic range for milady’s 
kitchen which, for example, bakes a 
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cake in three minutes and prepares a 
baked potato within five minutes— 
quantity production of the electronic 
cooker, however, is not expected to 
be achieved until 1955. . . . If you’re 
confused by reports of an “upside 
down” appliance which Admiral Cor- 
poration currently is introducing, here 
are the simple facts—the phrase de- 
scribes a new combination refrigera- 
tor-freezer in which each compart- 
ment is independent of the other, with 
the freezer locker located at the bot- 
tom of the entire unit. . . . Servel is 
adopting its trade name Wondermr 
for its entire line of air-conditioning 
products with the exception of its 
large-volume water coolers—previ- 
ously this trade name had been re- 
stricted to the company’s room air 
conditioning units. Domestic 
Sewing Machine Company, Inc., 
boasts of a radical development in 
electric sewing machines with its in- 
troduction of Full Power Sewing— 
this feature eliminates the need for 
the conventional handwheel and per- 
mits more accurate control of the 
machine during operation. 


Random Notes... 

If the youngster starts asking for a 
bike with “power” braking, don’t be 
surprised ; seven leading bicycle man- 
ufacturers will feature 1954 models 
with a new auto-type MultiSpeed 
power brake and gear shift—designed 
by the Eclipse Machine division of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, the 
control reduces by one-third the 
amount of pedal pressure required to 
apply the brake. . . . Writing with 
a new fluorescent pencil produces 
markings that are invisible in day- 
light but that show up as a bright 
green in the dark—developed by 
Norco Manufacturing Company, the 
pencil is intended for specialized mili- 
tary usage and for limited industrial 
purposes. . . . Grant Money-Meters 
Company has a new coin-collection 
machine which may be of interest to 
transit operators—it shows immedi- 
ately the total fare deposited by a 
passenger. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM SUNRAY’s REPORT 


1953 1952 1951 

GROSS INCOME ........... $137,476,981 $128,724,665 $126,354,825 
NET INCOME 

yee. oe, cece $ 27,572,827 $ 24,724,411 $ 24,282,516 

Per Share of Common Stock. 2.54 2.30 2.23 
DIVIDENDS 

Common Shares ........... $ 12,245,969 $ 11,976,952 $ 11,644,372 

ee 1.20 1.20 1.20 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, 

1 ee See $ 33,495,404 $ 32,802,765 $ 36,047,891 
OPERATING 

Net Production (Barrels)... 25,502,404 25,666,137 26,632,469 

Refinery Runs (Barrels).... 14,388,466 14,506,969 13,555,528 


If you want to know more about us, write 
for your copy of SUNRAY’s 33rd Annual 
Report of Progress in 1953. Write SUNRAY 
OIL CORPORATION, P. O. Box 2039, Dept. 
PR-3, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


“i. SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


“America’s Interests and SUNRAY’s Interests Go Hand in Hand.” 








Plastics 








Continued from page 7 


styrene-is less dependent on activity 
in consumer durable goods lines. 


Polyester Resins 


One of today’s fastest-growing 
plastic groups is the polyester resins 
which, combined with glass fibers, 


are being used for auto bodies, build-- 


ing materials, luggage, and fishing 
rods. The auto industry will use re- 
inforced plastics in the production of 
perhaps 11,000 sports cars this year, 
and an annual rate of 50,000 cars is 
looked for within the next few years. 
And fibrous glass plastics are replac- 
ing wooden hulls because boatbuilders 
have found that plastic boats resist 
leakage, dry-rot, and other hazards 
while at the same time prices (on 
smaller craft) are comparable with 
those of wooden hulls. 





an unbroken record of 
dividends paid 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


NORTH CHICAGO, 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists since 1888 


LISTED 


1929 Midwest Stock Exchange (formerly Chicago) 


1937 New York Stock Exchange 
1949 San Francisco Stock Exchange 


3,739,819 Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 


No Bonded Indebtedness 


106,848 Shares of 4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Outstanding 





Bakelite Division, Union Carbide & Carb 


Polyethylene—the lightest com- 
mercial plastic known—is also one of 
the most promising. Polyethylene 
“squeeze” bottles, which made their 
commercial debut late in 1946, have 
gained rapidly in use; one estimate is 
that 200 million of these bottles were 
turned out in 1953, containing over 
1,000 different products. Though 





keener competition and a cost several 
times that of glass containers may 
temporarily slow down the rate of ex- 
pansion, markets should grow as 
prices are brought down. A signifi- 
cant field for future growth of poly- 
ethylene is in plastic packaging (see 
page 24). This versatile plastic mate- 
rial is also being used on an increas- 
ing scale in the production of corro- 
sion-resistant pipe. 


Participating Companies 


Participation in the plastics field is 
by no means limited to the basic 
chemical companies. The rubber 
companies serve an important seg- 
ment of the industry; synthetic fiber 
producers are active; and General 
Electric, Pittsburgh Plate Glass and 
many others hold important positions 
in the field. A recent entry is Borg- 
Warner which is producing a new 
thermoplastic resin (Cycolac) which 


Please turn to page 34 
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Pattern for Expansion 


Expansion is inherent in the nature of the chemical 
industry. Many of its basic raw materials are in 
plentiful supply. Its methods are scientific, and its 
markets are industry-wide. 

The chemical industry is, in fact, more than an 
industry by itself; it is increasingly a part of many 
industries, and its products provide foundations 
for expansion and growth in an ever-broadening 
number of fields. 

In addition, the chemical industry is a source of 
new industries, some of which, such as plastics, 
antibiotics and synthetic fibers, are exerting sub- 
stantial effects on our economic life. 


American Cyanamid Company, as a leader in 


the chemical industry, has planned its pattern for 
expansion on a policy of helping its customers to 
grow...through the development of new and 


better products developed by chemical research. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





HE’S A BI 


Pork chops, bacon and sausage, too. By market 
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time, he’ll be sleek and fat on rich feeds grown in 
well-fertilized soil. 


Potash, an important component of many modern 
fertilizers, not only enriches the soil, but improves crop 


quality, helps build resistance to disease and increases 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63%. K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K20 MIN. 


product yield. 


As an investment in the land, potash pays handsome 


dividends to farmer and businessman. 


Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








can be molded into golf club heads, 
radio cabinets, and piping. 

But from an investment standpoint, 
representation in plastics is best 
achieved through the shares of the 
leading chemical companies, several 
of which derive close to one-third 
of their volume from plastics. About 
30 per cent of Dow Chemical’s busi- 
ness, for example, is in plastics and 
the percentage is expected to in- 
crease. Monsanto Chemical’s largest 
market is plastics and synthetic resins, 
and when the company’s polyethylene 
plant is in production next year it 
will be the first company to produce 
all six major plastics. Union Car- 
bide is not only the world’s largest 
plastics producer, but it turns out 
the fastest-growing types. Hercules 
Powder—which has a leading posi- 
tion in cellulosics—as well as Rohm 
& Haas (largest producer of acrylic 
chemicals), du Pont, Allied Chemical 
and many others are big names in 
plastics. 

It has been estimated that plastics 
are the second largest sales producer 
among the synthetic organic chemi- 
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cals. By 1962, however, it is believed 
possible that they may move up to 
first place, pointing to a bright future 
for these materials which are among 
the most useful known to man. 


Investment Aspects of 
Chemicals 





Concluded from page 6 


chemical issues to sell at thirty, forty 
or even more times current earnings ; 
today a representative multiple for 
the “glamour” stocks issued by the 
large general chemical companies 
would be about 18 or 19 times earn- 
ings. This is still far from conserva- 
tive by the standards prevailing for 
other industries; the average indus- 
trial is quoted at slightly under ten 
times earnings. 

The difference may or may not be 
warranted by the many investment 
advantages. possessed by chemical 
shares. Some difference is certainly 


called for, but even if the stable and 
growing earnings of this favored 
group fully justify the current dis- 
parity, it forces the investor to make 
a considerable sacrifice in terms of 
income. Few of the more popular 
issues in the field afford yields appre- 
ciably exceeding four per cent; some 
give returns of only three per cent, 
two per cent or even less. 

This situation, also, is by no means 
without precedent. Yields obtainable 
from shares representing the more 
successful chemical producers are al- 
most invariably smaller than average. 
This results not so much from nig- 
gardly dividend polices (though from 
time to time sharp sales growth and 
heavy capital outlays combine to force 
a conservative level of payments in 
relation to earnings) as from the con- 
sistently high price-earnings ratios 
prevailing for the group. Accordingly, 
investors must resign themselves to a 
comparatively low level of income 
when they place their funds in this 
industry. 


Expansion Outlays 


During recent years, outlays for 
expansion and modernization have 
been so large that it has been impos- 
sible for the group to finance these 
needs from withheld earnings and 
(large) depreciation and amortization 
charges, usually the principal sources 
of their funds. Some common stock 
has been sold, but for virtually the 
first time in the industry’s history it 
has been compelled to resort on at 
least a small scale to bond or pre- 
ferred stock financing. The sums in- 
volved are still small enough, in most 
cases, to be negligible as a threat to 
earnings for the common shares, and 
when earnings are advancing this 
“trading on the equity” is an advan- 
tage to holders of the junior stock. 

Not all chemical issues sell at huge 
premiums over asset values and cus- 
tomary price-earnings multiples. The 
sulphur and carbon black shares fre- 
quently provide adequate yields, and 
so do the stocks of some of the 
smaller or single-product companies. 
Fertilizer issues, when paying divi- 
dends, usually give excellent yields, 
a reflection of the low esteem in which 
they are held as investments. But 
those who buy the market leaders in 
this group must expect to pay extra 
for the advantages they seek. 
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Annual Report 








Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation reports 


a year of progress and expansion in 1953 





The annual report shows sales at an all-time high for the Company 

of $170,135,266, compared with $141,642,708 in 1952. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation paid dividends of $0.80 per 
share of common stock in 1953 as compared with $0.60 in 1952. 


STATISTICS IN BRIEF 





Aircraft Divisien 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
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FOR THE YEAR AS A WHOLE 1953 © 1952 
Sales & Other Income $170,541,543 | $142,023,910 
Costs & Expenses before Federal 
Taxes on Income 156,495,782 131,559,039 
Earnings before Federal Taxes on Income 14,045,761 10,464,871 
Federal Taxes on Income 10,032,220 7,316,250 
Per Share 4,34 8.17 
Net Earnings 4,013,541 8,148,621 
Per Share 1.74 1.86 
Dividends 1,848,166 1,386,124 
Per Share .80 .60 
AT THE YEAR END 1953 1952 
Unfilled Orders $321,000,000 $310,000,000 
Net Working Capital 15,923,992 15,480,720 
Per Share 6.89 6.70 
Stockholders Investment 23,315,564 21,150,189 
Per Share (Book Value) 10.09 9.15 
Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities 1.4 to 1 1.8 tol 
Number of Common Shares Outstanding 2,310,207 2,310,207 
Number of Stockholders of Record 10,351 10,707 
Number of Employees 13,005 12,732 
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A copy of the complete annual report is available on request. 


HAGERSTOWN, 


FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your invest- 
ment program; 


Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


© 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us ex- 
plain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


© 
YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION. 


LESSER STESS SSR ESSERE RPT See eee 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please explain (without obligation to 


me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


My Objective: 


Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 


(April 7) 


SSSR Ces ee eee ESSE eeeeseseeeseesesee & 
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Business Background 





Royal Typewriter celebrates 50th anniversary with production 


nearing 8 million machines since start—What of the future? 





ALF CENTURY—The only 

youthful touch in the accom- 
panying photograph, taken at the re- 
cent celebration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding in 1904 of the 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., is 
the girl. (More about her later.) The 
typewriter dates back to 1906. Built 
in Brooklyn, it came on the market in 
that year as Royal’s Model No. 1. 
The company advertised it as a hu- 
manized machine ; the typist could see 
what she was writing. Most typewrit- 
ters, until then, compelled the opera- 
tor to type blindly because she could 
not read her copy until it had been 
completed and removed from the 
complicated contrivance. Pictured in 
the background and also dating back 
to 1906 are tear-sheets from a fa- 
mous old newspaper, The World, 
which told its readers on the day 
Royal was advertising its first model 
that San Francisco had been laid in 
ruins by earthquake and fire, and 
two English explorers on tour of 
this country had made the startling 
discovery that American women 
were taking a style note from the 
men and were beginning to wear 
trousers. 


What Counts—But to the young 
lady in the picture the most interest- 
ing thing was not The World. Nor 
even the Gibson Girl costume and 
1906 hair-do she was wearing. “Just 
think,” she said, “this Royal was 
built in 1906 and it still runs smooth- 
ly.” A nice plug and convincing de- 
spite her business identification. For 
she admitted that she is on the ad- 
vertising and public relations staff of 
Royal. She is GWENN ROSENFELD, 
secretary to its : director, GorDON 
ACKLAND. 


Where To Now?—The financial 
backer of Royal was THomAs For- 
TUNE RYAN whose grandsons are 
now chief executives of the company. 
They are AttAN A. Ryan, chair- 
man, whose father tightened a his- 
toric squeeze on Stutz shorts in the 


By Frank H. McConnell 








MODELS: Now and 1906 


boiling 1920s, and his brother, For- 
TUNE PETER RyAN who is president. 
Royal’s production since its founding 
will easily pass the 8 million mark 
in its anniversary year. The current 
figure is 7.8 million. Dollar sales last 
year (ended July 31, 1953) hit a 
record $72.8 million with net of $2.7 
million. Competition in the office 
equipment field is razor-edged, but 
Royal carries two good weapons, a 
strong financial position and a prom- 
ising new portable, and typewriter use 
is growing. “There is no saturation 
in the youth market,’ Chairman Ryan 
points out, “and modern typewriters 
can help reduce the cost of doing 
business.” Production capacity is be- 
ing increased. 


Philip Morris—The fluidity and 
flexibility of the competitive system 
under which the Free World operates 
were neatly illustrated in two an- 
nouncements that recently came out 
of the shop of Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd. BERNARD J. TAMARIN, head of 
Pull-Packaging, Inc., worked out a 
simple means of opening a cigarette 
pack (described in last week’s F1- 
NANCIAL Wor LD) and also a market 
for leasing hundreds of the machines. 
The machines now used by Philip 
Morris in turn are manufactured by 
the American Machine & Foundry 
Company which will make contracts 
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with other companies for needed ma- 
terials and parts. Quite independent 
of the pull-pack innovation, the Com- 
monwealth of Australia found itself 
hard-pressed to buy as many Ameri- 
can-made cigarettes as the country 
wants, and worked out a deal with 
Philip Morris which will form a new 
company under Australian laws to 
manufacture Philip Morris products. 
About $4 million capital will be sup- 
plied jointly by the company and 
Down-Under investors, Philip Morris 
President O. PARKER McComas said. 
A. R. Tayson, acting Australian 
Trade Commissioner, added that it 
should increase Australia’s export po- 
tential by enabling Australia to sup- 
ply smokes in export markets “where 


there is currently an unfilled demand - 


for American cigarettes.’ Both devel- 
opments stemmed from a common en- 
ergizer, the profit motive. 





Lee Stimulant—Although the 
Frank H. Lee Company of Danbury 
is family-owned, investors rarely if 
ever find time wasted in getting a line 
on the sales pointers that JAMeEs B. 
LEE, president, brings out personally 
or through others to pep up Lee deal- 
ers. At his recent dealer convention 
in New York, Lee put the sales em- 
phasis on value rather than price and 
then turned the giscussion over, not 
to a salesman, but to LEo CHERNE, 
executive director of the Research 
Institute of America, who passed out 
this stimulant to 1954 sales effort: 
“The real consumer in our day’s econ- 
omy is the family with an income of 
over $5,000 a year. The top income 
group in America, over $5,000, repre- 
sented 2% per cent of all income in 
1939. The top income group today 
represents 26 per cent of all income. 
This fantastic reshuffling of the dis- 
tribution of our national income has 
made a fabulous body of new consum- 
ers—consumers for apparel, for home 
improvements, for scores of other 
products once considered luxuries.” 


$2 Million for Health—E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company has 
just opened its new $2 million Has- 
kell Laboratory for Toxicology and 
Industrial Medicine at Wilmington. 
It will provide enlarged facilities for 
its 50-member staff to continue re- 
search on safe-guarding health of du 
Pont employes. A feature of the in- 








Farmers spend less time in the 
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help of a B-W PESCO PUMP 




























































With the rugged, dependable hydraulic system on the powerful Farmall 
Super C tractor with Fast-Hitch, farmers have complete finger-tip control 





of the tillage tools. Control that helps ease and speed their field work, thus 
saving time for other chores. 

To power this work-saving, time-saving hydraulic system, International 
Harvester uses a small hydraulic pump engineered and produced by Borg- 
Warner’s Pesco Products Division. Weighing only three pounds, it operates 
at 1200 psi, pumps 4% gallons per minute at 2800 rpm. “Pressure Loaded”, 
it provides a uniform rate of flow regardless of changes in fluid tempera- 
ture, viscosity, or load conditions. 

This application of Pesco hydraulic pumps to modern farming methods 
is a typical example of how Borg-Warner’s broad engineering skills and 
extensive production facilities serve America every day—through the auto- 
motive, agricultural, aviation, marine, and home appliance industries. 





B-W engineering makes it work B-W production makes it available 


185 products in all are made by 


BorG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW + BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS - CALUMET STEEL - CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR - DETROIT GEAR~ FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL PRODUCTS + INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. - MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS - MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT - MORSE CHAIN - MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. - NORGE 
NORGE HEAT + PESCO PRODUCTS - REFLECTAL - ROCKFORD CLUTCH - SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS - WARNER GEAR » WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. » WOOSTER DIVISION 
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securities in such State. 





















Francis I. duPont & Co. 











Johnston, Lemon & Co. 








Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co., Inc. 











This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of this Stock. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


150,000 Shares 
Allied Artists Pictures Corporation 


51% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $10 Per Share) 


Price $10.00 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the under- 
signed and other Underwriters named in the Prospectus as may lawfully offer the 


Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. 
Hirsch & Co. 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 





March 31, 1954 


Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
Cohi & Co. 
Link, Gorman, Peck & Co. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
PENN FRUIT CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























The Board of Directors of Penn 
Fruit Co., Inc. Has Declared 
the Following Dividends: 
4.6% PREFERRED STOCK. 
57% cents per share quarterly 
dividend payable June 1, 1954 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business May 20, 1954. 
5% CONVERTIBLE PRE- 
FERRED STOCK. 62! cents 
per share quarterly dividend 
payable June 1, 1954 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business May 20, 1954. 
COMMON STOCK. 12), 
cents per share quarterly divi- 
dend payable June 15, 1954 to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business May 20, 1954. 


Louis Snyder, Treasurer 
































































































































ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 












































GOODFYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors 
has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends : 
$1.25 per share for the second 


quarter of 1954 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable June 


















15, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
May 17, 1954. 

75 cents per share upon the 
Common Stock, payable June 
15, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
May 17, 1954. 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
By Arden E. Firestone, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, March 29, 1954 









The 
Greatest 
Name 
in Rubber 





stallation consists of two “all-weath- 
er” rooms. Temperatures may be 
varied from 20 degrees below zero 
to a high of 200 degrees above and 
the rooms are replete with equip- 
ment creating wind velocities up to 


20 miles an hour and generating hu- 


midity ranging from sea level on a 
muggy day to Rocky Mountain brisk- 
ness on a clear day. Dr. JOHN A. 
Zapp, Jr., is the Laboratory’s di- 
rector. 





Rating Municipals—A large at- 
tendance of municipal bond men 
turned out recently to hear WILson 
WHiITtE, JR., an active dealer in tax- 
exempts, do a pitchman’s job for a 
new method of rating such bonds. It 
is based on the fundamental principle 
that the market rates the bonds, and 
is described in his 1954 edition of 
“White’s Tax Exempt Bond Market 
Ratings.” The publisher is Exposi- 
tion Press. : 





Cornell’s Forum—Top speakers 
will discuss the Randall Commission’s 
World Trade Report at Cornell Uni- 
versity’s sixth annual Management 
Conference in Ithaca on April 15 
and 16. 


Corporate News 


Union Oil of California has bud- 
geted capital expenditures for 1954 
close to the $71.6 million spent in 
1953. 

Diamond T Motor Car Company 
expects 1954 operations to be affected 
by lower Government purchases and 
highly competitive conditions in the 
commercial market. 

Seiberling Rubber is looking for 
substantially lower earnings for the 
first quarter of 1954 than the 33c 
per share reported in the like 1953 
period. 

Safeway Stores’ sales in 1953 were 
7 per cent above the previous record 
high of 1952. 

Koppers Company’s sales and prof- 
its so far this year are running be- 
low the corresponding period of 1953. 

Consolidated Edison Company 
(New York) will spend $375 million 
for new construction and improve- 
ments over the next five years; $90 
million has been budgeted for this 
year. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company plans 
a new multimillion dollar retail store, 
to be built next to the company’s 
Philadelphia mail order warehouse. 

Monsanto Chemical is planning to 
double its output of phosphorus at 
its Soda Springs, Ida. plant. 
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Rohm & Haas has begun construc- 
tion of a new plant on a 58 acre site 
at Scarboro, Ontario, Canada. 

Texas Company is expanding its 
refinery facilities at Westville, N. J. 
to increase capacity and produce 
higher octane gas. 

Radio Corporation of America has 
entered the railroad communications 
equipment field with the development 
of a new microwave system. 

Burlington Mills plans a $1.2 mil- 
lion textile mill at Scottsboro, Ala., 
to make nylon stockings. 

Kimberly-Clark has reported that 
its operations are at approximate ca- 
pacity and are expected to continue 
at this rate through the current quar- 
ter and fiscal year ending April 30. 

Universal Match is acquiring 
Majestic Manufacturing Company, 
maker of stoves and other kitchen 


equipment, through exchange of 
stock, 
International Business Machines 


has developed a new toll collection 
and audit system which will be in- 
stalled on the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
late in 1955. 

St. Regis Paper Company is bud- 
geting $11.2 million for plant expan- 
sion and improvements this year, ap- 
proximately the same amount spent 
in 1953. 

Container Corporation has _pur- 
chased 33 acres in Santa Clara, Cal., 
and will build a folding carton plant. 

Olin Industries will build a new 
cellophane plant at Kern, Ind., doub- 
ling the company’s present cellophane 
capacity. 

Ohio Edison will spend $16 mil- 
lion expanding its Edgewater plant 
at Lorain. 

Phillips Petroleum has developed 
a new process for making poly- 
ethylene plastic which requires a 
much smaller investment than present 
methods. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered with SEC 


Central Power & Light Co.: $18,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, series F, due 
April 1, 1984. Proceeds to redeem $8,- 
000,000 series E 4%s of 1983 as well as 
for additions, extensions and improve- 
ments. (Filed March 18.) 


Arkansas Power & Light Co.: 70,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock. 
Proceeds to repay bank loans and for 
new construction. (Filed March 18.) 


APRIL 7, 1954 








Fillnan Lneorporated 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS — 1953 ANNUAL REPORT* 
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Total 


Net Income Before Taxes$ 30,840,460 


Taxes on Income 19,839,000 
Net Income After Taxes 11,001,460 
Dividends Declared 8,768,000 
Working Capital 114,352,972 
Net Worth 134,743,589 


89 3:2 
SS 
Per Share Total Per Share 
$14.07 |$ 23,996,147 $10.95 
9.05 14,115,332 6.44 
5.02 9,880,815 4.51 
4.00 6,576,000 3.00 
52.17} 113,039,084 51.57 
61.47 | 132,510,129 60.45 











Pre-tax profit per share, at $14.07, reached the highest level in the 
Corporation’s history. Profits of each subsidiary company in 1953 
were higher than in 1952. Pullman-Standard and Kellogg each 
accounted for approximately 40% of the consolidated earnings, and 


Trailmobile for 20%. 


The present diversified character of the Corporation’s interests should 
enable it to make satisfactory adjustments to normal fluctuations in 


general business activity. 





senger cars. 


*Copies of the 1953 annual report may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Corporation at 100 
West Tenth Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 
CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Designer and largest builder of railroad freight and pas- 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


? 


Designer and leading builder of oil and chemical process- 
ing plants; fabricator of piping, pressure vessels, heat 
exchangers; producer of chemical materials including 
fluorocarbon plastics. 


TRAILMOBILE INC. 


Designer and second largest builder of highway truck 
trailers of all types; servicing truck trailers through nation- 
wide system of factory branches. 


87 Consecutive Years of Quarterly Cash Dividends 








Fairbanks, Morse & Co.: 100,000 
shares of common stock; to be offered 
pursuant to the company’s 1954 Em- 
ployes Stock Purchase Plan. (Filed 
March 22.) 


Columbia Gas System, Inc.: $50,000,- 
000 subordinated convertible debentures 
due 1984. To be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders of record April 
21 on the basis of $100 debentures for 
each 36 shares held. Proceeds for con- 
struction program. (Filed March 22.) 


Gas Service Co., Kansas City, Mo.: 
1,500,000 shares of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds to Cities Service Co., the parent. 
(Filed March 18.) 











CAPE COD, MASS. 


Perfect reproduction of old Cape Codder 
—but perfectly heated. Splendid ocean 
view and only 600 feet from beach. 4 
bedrooms (one has fireplace) and 4 baths. 
Large living room, also game room, each 
with fireplace. Dining room and efficiently 
equipped kitchen and butler’s pantry. 2- 
car garage and 2% acres of landscaped 
land. Replacement cost over $50,000, but 
for family reasons will sell for only 
$35,000. Shown by appointment only. 


ROGER W. WIGHT, REALTOR 
26 Miles St., Harwich Port, Mass. 
Tel.: Harwich 1290 








WITH A DIVIDEND 
TIME TABLE 


You will know when your dividends are due .. 

thousands of checks are lost yearly in the 
mail — more thousands are skipped without 
the immediate knowledge of shareholders— 


PERIODIC INCOME 
CALENDAR 


Immediate Shipment $2.50 


* Tells you at a glance what Investment 
Income checks to expect each month. 
* Warns you if a check is lost or dividend 
omitted. 

* Records every income check for tax pur- 
poses. 

* Provides space for purchase and _ sales 
data. 

* Handles up to 72 separate investments 
over a 5 year period. 

* Attractively bound in simulated leather, 
gold embossed, 714” x 11".’ 

Free inspection ...send $2.50 check or 


money order for Calendar postpaid. Re- 
turnable within 10 days for full refund. 


EUGENE A. HAGEL Publisher 


230 Ridgeway Road 
Baltimore 28, Maryland 

















The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated, 
on March 23, 1954, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 céhts per share, 
payable May 15, 1954, to holders of 
record April 27, 1954. 


* Operating Units x 
DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 
DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION 

DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 
' AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, INC. al 














29 B'WAY,W.Y.6 
BO 9-0531 


ERNST 1, CAHN 





DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





._ Hayes Mfg. 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record "date. 


Company able Record 
Air-Way El. Appliance.20c 4-20 
Alleghany Corp. $4 a . S$2 3-29 
Amerada Petroleum . 4-15 
American Can 4-22 
Amer. Home Prods.. 4-14 
Amer. Natural Gas.. 4-15 
Amer. 5- 5 
Atchison Topeka & 

Santa Fe Ry $1.2 4-30 
Atlantic City El. 4% pf.. O$1 4- 8 

Do 4.35% pf... .Q$1.0834 4- 8 
Austin Nichols $1. 20 pf.Q30c 4-20 
Avco Mfg. $2.25 pf..Q56%c 4-13 


3aldwin-Lima- 
eee 20c 
Baldwin Rubber 
Do 
Bathurst Power & 
Paper Cl. A 
Bliss (E. W.) 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
ree Q50c 
Bul.ock’s 4% pf 
Burger Brewing 
Bush Terminal Co 
syers (A. M.) Co 
Do 7% pf 
Byron Jackson 03714 


Calif. Water & Tel....Q25c 
Caterpillar Tractor ..Q50c 

Do 4.20% pf Q$1 05 
Cent. Hudson Gas & El.17%c 
Certain-teed Products.Q25c 
Cleveland Cinn, Chic. & 

St. L. Ry. 5% pf...Q$1.25 
Cons. Coppermines ae 
Consumers Power 


Do $4.50 pf. 

Corn Prod. Ref. 
7% pi. 

Crown Cork & Seal.. 


Daystrom Inc. 
Dayton Rubber 

Do Cl. 
De Vilbiss 
Delaware Power & Lt... 
Diamond Match 

Do $1.50 pf. 
Dictograph Products... 
Dr. Pepper 
Dodge Mfg. 


Eastern Industries 
Ekco Products 
414% pf. ....... Q$1.12 a 
Elastic Stop Nut 
Evans Products 
Eversharp Inc. ....... Q35c 


Gardner-Denver 
Do 4% pf 
Goodall Rubber 
Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber 


M 5c 
-Q50c 
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Gould Nat’l Batteries.Q75c 
De 4%% pf Q56i%4c 


Grayson-Robinson 


monn on NON mpWUN 
' 
— et OTT MeN see 


Hayes Industries 


| han 


! 
— 


Illinois Brick 
Illinois Power 
Do 4.08% pf 


PS 





Company 
Illinois Power (cont’d) 
Q53%c § 4-9 
4-9 
4-9 


Jewel Tea 
Do 33%4% pi 
Kennedy’s Inc. 


Lane Bryant 444% pf.Q56%4c 
Lee Rubber & Tire... 

Do 
Long Island Lighting.Q25c 
Link-Belt Q60c 


Macy (R. H. Any 
4“4% pi. 
Marshall Pied at 
Maytag Co. $3 - a 
McCall Corp. ..... 
Mex. Lt. & Pwr. 
$1 pf. 
Montana Power 
Morrell, (John) ...Q12%c 


Nat'l Mfr. & Stores. ..Q25c 
Neisner Bros. 
434% 
Niagara Share 
Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Ser. 444% pf..Q$1.06% 


ere ye 25c 


“Ost. 06% 

-050c 
.O75c 
. -Q30c 


Omnibus Corp. 


Park Chemical 
Parke, Davis 
Peninsular Tel. 


Do $1. 30 pt 
Do $1 pf 
Penman’s Ltd. 
Pub. Service Colo.....Q40c 


Do 44% pf.....Q$1.06%4 
Penna. Pwr. 


Do 4.25% pf.... 
Pittston Co. 


Quebec Power 


> 
NH bo 


MU WW WO py 


ee cd RS oe 
— ee NO DD 


paphuUN NPPPAAN 


eS 


Republic Aviation 
Roch. Gas & El. 
ee O$l 


Seaboard Oil (Del.)..Q50c 
Shawinigan Water & 
Power 4-15 
4-20 
4-24 
4-12 
4-12 


4-15 
4-30 
4-10 
4- 5 


Teck-Hughes Gold 
‘i. 4 ee ee 37 ac 


Union Oil of Calif.. 
United Corps. Ltd. 
i 


& Worts 
Warner & Swasey 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railway Q$1. bd 
Winn & Lovett....... Mill 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr.. M25c 


Omissions 


4- 8 
4- 8 


4-16 
5-20 
7-20 


Atlas Steels, Ltd.; Continental Radiant 
Glass Heating; Consolidated Textile Co.; 
Grayson-Robinson Stores (common). 


~ *Canadian Currency. Bi—Bi-Monthly. E—Extra. 
M—Monthly. Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
Ta scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Apr. 9: Franklin Stores; Gould-Na- 
tional Batteries; Hilton Hotels; L’Aig- 
lon Apparel; New Process Co.; St. 
Regis Paper; Texas Gulf Producing; 
U.S. Spring & Bumper; Western Light 
& Telephone. 


Apr. 12: Associates Investment; Cen- 
tral Maine Power; Circle Wire & Cable; 
Del Monte Properties; Fluor Corpora- 
tion; Hormel (Geo. A.) & Co.; Randall 
Co.; Spencer Kellogg & Sons; U. S. 
Potash; Vulcan Corporation. 


Apr. 13: Best & Co.; Cook Paint & 
Varnish; Empire District Electric; Fed- 
ders-Quigan; Hires (Chas. E.); Kresge 
(S. S.); Pittsburgh Steel; Pneumatic 
Scale; Sierra Pacific Power; Southern 
Co.; Suburban Gas Service; United Air 
Lines; Upper Peninsular Power; White’s 
Auto Stores; Williams & Co. 


Apr. 14: Case (J. I.) Co.; Cities Ser- 
vices; Divco Corp.; Hooker Electro- 
chemical; Intertype Corp.; Lehigh Port- 
land Cement; Life Savers; Michigan 
Seamless Tube; Morris Paper Mills; 
Natural Gas & Oil; Owens-Illinois 
Glass; Pacific Power & Light; Phila- 
delphia Suburban Water; Southern Nat- 
ural Gas; Technicolor Inc.; Woolworth 
(F. W.); Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields. 


Apr. 15: Aluminum Co. of America; 
American Car & Foundry; American 
Water Works; Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road; Blumenthal (Sidney); Byron Jack- 
son Co.; Cherry-Burrell; Douglas Oil 
California; Florida Power; Gar Wood 
Industries; General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing; Gillette Co.; Globe American Cor- 
poration; Hancock Oil; International 
Harvester; Kawneer Co.; Mickelberry’s 
Food Products; Mississippi Valley Pub- 
lic Service; National Dairy Products; 
Ohio Leather; Peoples Telephone; Port- 
land Gas & Coke; Richfield Oil; Saf- 
way Steel Products; St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills; South Bend Lathe Works; South- 
western Electric Service; West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper; Wisconsin Electric 


Apr. 16: Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft; Hallnor Mines; National City 
Lines; Vogt Manufacturing; Western 
Carolina Telephone. 


Dividend Changes 


E. W. Bliss Co.: Paying dividend of 
4) cents May 1 to stock of record April 
9. Previous payment 25 cents Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Dayton Rubber: Declared a 25-cent 
dividend payable April 26 to stock of 
record April 9. Previous payment 50 
cents quarterly January 25. 


Otis Elevator: Declared a dividend of 
62% cents payable April 30 to stock of 
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ARMCO SALES REACH 
ALL-TIME HIGH 
IN 1998 





Here are financial highlights of Armco Steel Corporation’s 


annual report: 


Net Sales 
Net Tons of Ingots Produced 


Per Cent of Rated Ingot Capacity Operated .... 
Net Tons of Manufactured Products Shipped 


Net Earnings 
Per Cent Net Earnings of Net Sales 
Per Share of Common Stock 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock 
Per Share of Common Stock 
Earnings Retained in the Business 
Capital Expenditures 
Total Taxes 
Per Share of Common Stock 


Long-Term Debt—less current portion (end of year) 


Working Capital 
Book Value Per Share of Common Stock 


1952 


$518,575,218 
4,042,473 
87.5% 
3,078,639* 
$31,337,861 
6.04% 


1953 


$588,919,900 

4,704,773 
97.8% 

3,375,630* 

$33,902,462 
5.76% 
$6.50 $6.01 
$15,640,891 $15,640,669 
3.00 3.00 
18,261,571 15,697,192 
29,316,794 50,425,441 
57,773,971 49,195,884 
11.08 9.44 
75,281,460 80,519,945 
134,103,527 123,973,720 
60.16 56.66 





*/ncludes products manufactured from ingots of other producers. 
NOTE: All above figures exclude foreign subsidiaries except Canadian. 


If you would like a free copy of 


RMCY 


write us at the address below. 


our complete 1953 Annual Report, just \W/ 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 








record April 2. Paid $1 and an extra 
of 25 cents January 26 this year. 


Republic Aviation: Paying $1 divi- 
dend April 20 to stock of record April 9. 
Paid 75 cents and 10 per cent in stock 
December 22, 1953. 


Dominion Bridge: Initial dividend of 
10 cents payable May 21 to stock of 
record April 30. Stock was split on a 
5-for-1 basis February 19, 1954; prior 
— the company paid 40 cents quar- 
terly. 


Southern Canada Power: Paying 50 
cents May 15 to stock of record April 


20. Paid quarterly 45-cent dividend Feb- 
ruary 15 last. 


United Milk Products: Declared a 
dividend of 7% cents payable April 1 
to stock of record March 30. Previous 
payment 17% cents January 2, 1954. 


Pyrene Mfg.: Declared a $10 dividend 
payable April 8 to stock of record April 
2. Distribution to be paid out of surplus 
and was made feasible as a result of the 
sale by the company of its holdings in 
a British and a Canadian subsidiary. 
Previous payment was 30 cents Decem- 
ber 19, 1952. 
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Capital gains distributions, per 
share, will be paid April 26, 1954 to 
shareowners of record April 9, 1954, 
in cash or shares, as follows: 
Stock Series 
Income Series 
Speculative Series 
Preferred Stock Series ... 
Balanced Series 
Bond Series 
Growth Stocks Series .... 
NATIONAL SECURITIES & RESEARCH CORP, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 














For practical aid in plan- 
ning your securities port- 
folio, send for 
“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS CHART” 
No obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


“4235S. La Salle St., Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 














Street News 





Confident N. Y. Central policymakers quietly map strategy 


against Young; to seek offensive after stock record date 


oon the really big guns will be 
S roaring in the battle for contrel 
of the New York Central. Up to now 
the Robert R. Young forces have 
been getting two or three prominent 
news displays a week, stringing out 
their nominations for the board and 
getting the utmost publicity from each 
announcement. And the management, 
sparked by the very practical William 
White, president of Central, seems 
to be on the defensive. That is why 
there is so much uneasiness in circles 
where Young has always been 
anathema. 


Far behind the scenes where 
policy is being made and the cam- 





Made $35.100 Grow to $100.000 in I2 Years! 


Houston, Texas, subscriber, C. P. Simpson, President, Simpson-Gillman Pontiac Co., 
writes: “In November 1942 | bought, on the recommendation of your good magazine, 
1,000 shares of Gillette Safety Razor common at a cost of $5,100.23. The stock, 
as you know, has been split, with the 2,000 shares having a current market value 


slightly in excess of $100,000." 
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INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
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latest Revised $5 


[1] Check here if subscription is NEW. 
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For $20—Less Than 6 Cents a Day— 
You Get: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which enable you to handle your security 
investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals" 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) when 
requested as per rules; and 


(d) FREE latest $5 Annual “Stock Facto- 
graph’ Manual, latest revised edition. More 
than 50,000 Investment Facts to help you 
judge relative merits of nearly 1,900 stocks. 


BSSSSRSERRSSRRSRERSTSSRE ESSERE SSSSSSSSSREER EERE RSS eee 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
"STOCK FACTOGRAPH" 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


(April 7) 


MANUAL Free. 


[] Check here if RENEWAL. 





paign strategy is being mapped out 
there is a grim confidence. It is ap- 
parent to anyone who has been al- 
lowed to take a peek—and they are 
few—that beginning with the stock 
record date the management will take 
the offensive and try to keep it. 

At this stage it can be said that 
Mr. White will not be waging the 
fight single-handed, as many in the 
financial community have assumed. 
The selection of Henry Sturgis, vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of New York, to direct the campaign 
for proxies, was an important step 
but it was just one detail. On the 
best of authority it is learned that 
working behind the scenes and direct- 
ing things will be a well known 
lawyer who headed the defense of the 
17 investment banking firms who 
spent the best part of $10 million to 
defend themselves against the Gov- 
ernment’s charges of conspiracy to 
violate the anti-trust laws. This man 
more recently accepted an assign- 
ment from the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and was much before the pub- 
lic eye. 


Meanwhile, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway management, from 
which Mr. Young dissociated himselt 
to go after the Central, has issued its 
proxy statement for the annual meet- 
ing scheduled to take place a month 
before the showdown in the struggle 
for control of the second largest rail 
system in the country. It shows Cyrus 
Eaton, the new C. & O. chairman and 
a friend of Mr. Young, holding 205,- 
854 shares of C. & O. common, 104,- 
854 shares. of which he bought from 
the Alleghany Corporation, of which 
Mr. Young is chairman. That block, 
together with the holdings of Mr. 
Eaton’s son and 45,000 shares owned 
by a corporation in which the two 
Eatons have a beneficial interest, rep- 


resents 34% per cent of all the C. & O. 
voting stock. 
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A point that will probably be 
stressed at and before the Chesapeake 
meeting is that the management’s 
nominees for directors hold more than 
268,000 shares worth more than $9 
million. Mr. Young has made much 
of the fact that the Central manage- 
ment’s candidates for the Central 
board hold only a scattering of shares. 


Most of the blame for the fail- 
ure of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to unload its $65 million 
of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad bonds 
without taking a loss is being laid at 
the doors of the railroad management. 
Kenton Cravens, administrator of the 
RFC, thought the railroad should 
have been more cooperative and 
grateful. Six months ago when the 
subject of unloading the B.&O. 
bonds was first talked of seriously, the 
RFC wanted the $65 million bond 
issue revamped to provide for a $5 
inillon payoff and amortization of the 
balance in such a way that the bond 
would become a better piece of paper. 

The RFC is pressed for time and 
faces the prospect of still owning the 
Baltimore & Ohio bonds when the 
agency winds up its business next 
June. Its assets will then be handed 
over to the Treasury. The older gen- 
eration of men versed in railroad 
financing recall how long it took the 
Director General of the Railroads to 
liquidate the Government’s holdings 
of railroad securities after World 
War I. With patience, he disposed of 
everything. It is recalled also that the 
hrst Director General and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury were one and the 
same person. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
Alabama Power Ousogny — lst 
mortgage, 4%s, 1983.......... $1,439,000 Apr. 26 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line— 
lst mortgage, 3%s, 1963...... 128,000 May 1 
Bastion Morley Co.—debentures 5s, 
WOOL inge tincceca wears bce cs 1,500 Apr. 1 
Canada (Govt. of)—83rd & 4th 
i el CUE eee 101.26 Oct. 1 
Chicago & Western Indiana—lst 
collateral trust, sinking fund 651,000 May 1 
Commercial Credit Co. — 3%% 
NAGE. DRUG: cccebiectecuueacs 12,500,000 Apr. 30 


Deerfield Packing Corp. — deben- 
tures SEs, BGR .nncccosccecs 190,000 May 
Detroit Edison general & refund 

3%s, 1988 Entire May 


1 
1 
417,000 May 1 
1 
1 
1 


Fort Worth & r> gl a 
Ist mortgage, 4%s, 1982....... 

Minnesota Transfer Ry. oe mort- 
Cw oe eee 
Netherland (Kingdom of )—external 
D istchactacetimecedes 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia— 
Ist mortgage S 4%s, 1958...... 

St. John Dry Dock Co.—deben- 
tures 544s, 1967 


18,000 June 
750,000 May 
Entire June 


a ree Entire Apr. 26 
Tennessee Gas Transmission—deb- 
ve) i: a  : Si ee 900,000 May 1 
United Transit Co. (Del.)—sinking 
fund, debentures 4s, 1960..... Entire Apr. 15 
Upper’ Peninsular Power — 1st 
Mortgage 3%4s, 1977......ce0- 28,000 May 1 
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(iV) A switch in time... saves! 





Ordinarily, we like to talk about buying stocks — not 
selling them. 


Because we’ve always stood for careful selection in the 
first place... 

Because we like to see people invest in stocks that they can 
live with for years... 

Because we never want to be accused of suggesting any sale 
just for the sake of a possible commission. 

Still time does pass, and investment values do change. 


Maybe a stock you bought a year or two ago was the best 
that your money could buy. 

But maybe that situation has changed. 

Maybe other stocks now offer much better opportunities for 
your investment dollars. 


Keeping abreast of those opportunities here at Merrill 
Lynch is the full-time job of our Research Department, a 
department that analyzes thousands of portfolios each year 
for investors and makes sensible suggestions about stocks to 
buy — and stocks to sell. 

If you’d like their own objective report on the stocks you 
own — an unbiased opinion based only on fact — just ask. 
There’s no charge, no obligation. 


Simply address your letter to my attention. 


Water A. SCHOLL, Department SE-29 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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CREATIVE DRAFTING 


MAPS 
Airline, Utility, Decorative, Business 


CHARTS 


Pictorial, Economic, Display, Business 


PLANS 


Technical, Perspective, Coloring Type, 
Stamping 


UUVAULUUS}ULULYUUIOUYROEUUALUS AS EASAEELEN ALAS A AAA 
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EDWARD WILLMS CO. 


15 PARK ROW New York 38, N. Y. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Boston Edison Company 


The Central Railroad Company of N. J. 





Incorporated: 1886, Massachusetts. Office: 182 Tremont St., Boston 4 


Mass, Annual meeting: oe Tuesday in March. Number of stockholder: 
(December $1, 1952): 060. 


sss 
RG ROE I is sas e ex secsccoks bbe een ie oseesndeseces $98,081,000 
Capital stock att POTD can cndacapeeeehee sn tasctdnconsene 2,715,522 shares 


Business: Supplies electricity to Boston (excepting the 
Charlestown district), Somerville, Newton, Chelsea, Waltham 
and Woburn, Brookline, Arlington, Watertown, Framingham 
and thirty smaller towns in Eastern Massachusetts; popu- 
lation served approximates 1.4 million. Stéam-generates about 
94% of its gross kwh output, purchases the remainder. Steam 
sales in Boston account for about 4% of operating revenues. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital December 31, 1953, $3.5 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, 
$4.4 million. Book value of common stock, $47.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1890 to date. 

Outlook: While growth prospects are not outstanding, 
company should benefit from the long-term upward trend 
in the use of electric power and show satisfactory operating 


results despite variations in the level of industrial activity. 
Comment: Shares have appeal for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 


Earned per share.... $2.58 $2.75 $2.90 $2.91 $3.13 $3.16 $3.30 $2.96 
Dividends paid ..... 2.20 2.40 2.40 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 
Rear 55 50% 438% 47 §1 46% 52 53% 
ee 44 39% 36% 40 37% 405 45% 





tListed New York Stock Exchange November 2 


, 1953; previous prices on Boston 
Stock Exchange. 





Curtiss-Wright Corporation 





ineorporated: 1929, Delaware, to consolidate established companies. Office 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Number of stockholders (Decem- 
ber 31, 1953): Class A and common, combined, 79,716. 


peg ne ond 

SRPESESER Ebb aru b bmg dood esae abe < ees ee oa beuehaaeee None 
*Class ‘‘A’’ ast oa _ PU Mt OND sok wdnwcannnscan 953,719 shares 
Common Se ee errr re Terre 6,985,387 shares 
~ *Callable at $40; convertible into common share for share. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of aircraft parts and 
equipment. Wright Aeronautical Division makes piston, 
turbo-compound and turbo-jet engines; Propeller Division 
electric propellers of many types; Electronics Division prin- 
cipally electronic flight simulators; Metals Processing Divi- 
sion extruded, cast and forged alloy steel components. 
Subsidiaries produce metal and plastic parts for the aircraft, 
auto, textile, diesel engine and home appliance industries, 
also plastic consumer articles. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $91.3 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $12.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $15.0 million; receivables (mostly from U. S. Govt’s), 
$71.5 million. Book value of combined stocks, $15.86 per share. 


Dividend Record: Partial payments on class “A” 1936-38; 
regular payments, 1939 to date; on common 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Participation in the rearmament program has 
been narrowed by company’s withdrawal from the airframe 
manufacturing field, and competition from other engine pro- 
ducers for available Government business promises to inten- 
sify in the period ahead. Demand from normal commercial 
sources is insufficient to provide impressive earnings. 


Comment: Shares rank among the more speculative issues 
in their group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 81 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.. a: = — J $0.46 $0.12 $0.77 $0.72 $1.02 $1.36 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.60 0.66 


cecesebsesseces 12% 9% 12 12 10 9 
4% 4% 7 7% Hn 7% oa 


Pewee reese ereses 


*After credits from development and adjustment reserve, $1.52 in 1946, $0.13 in 1947. 
D—Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1847, aa Jers as a consolidation of established com- 
panies; reorganized 1 Omee: 143 New —— Ae. MN. Y. 
Annual meeting: rine ‘Monday’ in December at company’s in 
Jersey City, N. J. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): qo A, 
1,186; class B, 383. 


Capitalization: 

Pr Pr er rer ee Ter rr $73,387,342 
*Common stock (Class A) ($50 par).......eseeeeeeeees $183,547 Shares 
*Common stock (Class B) ($50 par).......c.sseeseeececee $274,368 shares 





*Only distinction is that ‘‘A’’ stock (issued to former bondholders) 
elects four directors, ‘‘B’’ five. 46,176 shares A (25. 1%) and 190,240 
shares B (69.3%) held by Reading Co., in which Baltimore & Ohio holds 
42.2%, New York Central 25%. 


Business: Approximately 634 miles of first line track ar 
operated, mainly in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Main 
line extends from Jersey City, N.J., to Easton, Pa., thence 
to Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. Provides New York connec 
tion for Baltimore & Ohio-Reading system. Valuable ter. 
minal, pier and ferry facilities owned in New York Harbor. 
Passenger (especially commuter) traffic is important; an- 
thracite and other products o7 mines, and manufacturers and 
miscellaneous are major fre.ght items. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decen- 
ber 31, 1953, $9.1 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and special de. 
posits, $4.3 million; temporary cash investments, $1.1 million. 
Book value of combined A & B common stocks, $183.12 per 
share (December 31, 1952). 


Dividend Record: Predecessor payments in 1849-57; 1859-76; 
1882-84; 1889-1931; none since. 


Outlook: Fluctuations in the movement of coal (particu- 
larly anthracite), and other major items of freight traffic 
will probably be reflected in an erratic earnings pattern in 
view of the considerable degree of leverage in the company’s 
capitalization. 


Comment: Shares are speculative and have a relatively 
inactive market. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMBINED A AND B STOCKS 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 
*Earned per share... $1.57 D$0.04 D$10.19 D$1.85 %$6.07 %$2.06 %$3.56 $2.66 


Sweweweewtiosces = 39 14 26 28 24% = 28h 
TOW cccccccecsccccess 4 tt Hi” oe ist tis Tuk 


*Years through 1949 pro forma on present capitalization; 1950 partly estimated; 
present ‘‘A’’ stock was issued to former bondholders, present t “B’? stock was exchange 
share-for-share for old capital stock. {Class ““B’’ stock. {As reported by compaty, 
and before general mortgage provision. D—Defkit. 





The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. 





Incorporated: 1906, California, as successor to two established companies. 
Office: 140 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, Calif. Annual meet- 
ing: First Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1953): Preferred, 2,621; common, 10,545. 


Capitalization: 


lene term debt ig pease at “ bates gsiees oss svinn sided ‘ rs eee 
efer: stock — chistes s dunes bemeeeman 
tCommon Stocks CGLOO PAE) ccc ccc csicsccccccccsccsvcsseees 6,212,225 shares 


~~ *Non-callable. neato 957 preferred shares and 5,658, = common —o 
(89.6% voting ese owned by American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
December $1, 1958 


Digest: Company and its subsidiary furnish telephon¢ 
service to 634 Pacific Coast exchange areas, including Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Nevada and northern Idaho. 
About 54% of its five million telephones are in the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco territories. Working capital 
deficit December 31, 1953, $106.2 million; ratio, 0.5-to-1; cash 
and special deposits, $11.4 million; receivables, $63.6 million. 


Regular payments on preferred stock; on common 1925 
to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952s 1988 


*Earned per share... $6.04 $2.80 $6.26 $5.80 . “ $7.14 $7.28 = $7.63 
¢Earned per share... 6.04 2.80 6.81 6.78 8.07 Fe 7,63 
Dividends paid ..... ‘ 2.95 5.50 6.50 M 0 7.00 tL o 


sewccecceceeces 1 129 104 104 111% 114% 119% 
Sawesoneneaeusew 1 89 so” $0” 98% 108 1 1104 


*On outstanding shares at ends of respective periods. tOn average shares. 
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Aluminium Limited 


HIGHLIGHTS 
from the 1953 Annual Report 


(IN CANADIAN DOLLARS ) 


1952 1953 
Total Sales $332.9 millions. . $335.7 millions 
Depreciation 37.6 millions.. 50.7 millions” 
Profit Taxes 35.3 millions.. 25.7 millions 
Earnings (common stock)... 22.4 millions.. 19.5 millions** 
Dividends (common stock).. 16.0 millions.. 17.3 millions 


OPERATING RESULTS PER SHARE 
(based on common shares outstanding at the end of 1953) 


Net Profit 


Depreciation 
Cash Income 


*Depreciation (capital cost allowances) 19sss 
Normal allowances on facilities in operation $16,475,671 $21,812,257 
Other allowances, including $24,381,813 (1952—$18,215,808) 

on facilities prior to completion 21,102,222 28,869,164 


$37,577,893 $50,681,421 











** Other allowances had the effect of reducing profit carried to 
earned surplus by $11,227,900 $16,356,860 








EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The expansion program undertaken by the Company in 1951 was substantially 
completed in 1953. By the year-end more than 90% of the estimated $465,000,000 
capital expenditures for the program had been made and about one-third of 
the newly acquired assets were in operation. The Kemano-Kitimat project in 
British Columbia will be in operation in the summer of 1954. 


Copies of the Annual Report may be obtained from: 


fo) ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


\ 


Mailbox 6090 Montreal, Canada 








REAL ESTATE 


CORPORATE EARNINGS 





CONNECTICUT 





NEW CANAAN— 


50 Mile View... 


Situated on a rolling high ridge . this brand 
mew modern Colonial will capture the desire for 
exclusive, fine living and the good taste of the 
N.Y.C. executive. 14 roomsinclude: 4 master bed- 
rooms (with baths); library; playroom-bar; living 
room, dining room—all with fireplaces and a con- 
necting bath between library and card room; fully 
equipped kitchen; butler’s pantry; breakfast room; 
servants’ wing with 2 rooms and bath; 3-car garage. 
Slate roof, copper plumbing, radiant heating and 
beautiful oak floors, 2 sun decks and 2 terraces. 
2% miles from New Canaan. Magnificent pano- 
ramic scenery with N.Y.C. skyscrapers in view 
from this exclusive section of New Canaan. 
Brochure on request. Brokers rrotected. 


Five Acres Asking $175,000 
VICTOR J. SUDMAN 
39 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


DI 4-7040 DArien 5-4361 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





For Sale 


WORLD FAMOUS 
MINERAL BATH HOTEL 


Located in MacComb County, Michigan, showing 
the largest increase in population of any county 
in the state, 300 rooms and a million-dollar set- 
up for less than half. Priced to sell—to close 
estate. See your broker or contact: 


EDWARD A. CHAPMAN 


10055 Coyle Ave., Detroit 27, Mich. 
Phone: VErmont 6-8433 





For Sale 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


Luxurious 40 unit ocean front court. One of the 
most beautiful in Florida. Located on expansive 
ocean frontage in heart of tourist area. Eight 
month season. Grossed $97,800 and netted $57,996 
in 1953. Priced at $435,000 and requires $165,- 
000 cash. For details write 


Lund Realty, 200 S. Atlantic Ave. 
Daytona Beach, Florida 





Feed and grain mill in continuous operation 
over 75 years in grain and soya bean belt trading 
in both, with dryer, served with concrete tanks 
installed 1953, storage for large quantities of 
grain and soya beans, large mixing plants and 
storage bins, warehouses, near large broiler grow- 
ing and cattle raising section, deep water for 
boat transportation plus Penn. R.R., all in good 
condition. Priced at $250,000.00. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 





BUSINESS PROPERTY 





FOR SALE or ninety-nine year lease 
central downtown business property 


WINDSOR - ONTARIO - CANADA 


75 feet frontage on Windsor’s main business 
street by a depth of approx. 100 feet to 
alley. 2-story building containing 5 stores 
ground floor and offices on second floor. 
Please address inquiries on your letterheads. 


DETROIT REALTY LIMITED 
437 Ouellette Avenue 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 














EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 = 1953 


12 Months to January 31 
Montgomery Ward 12 $7.41 
Sears, Roebuck 4.56 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 225 
9 Months to "January 31 

71.13 71.20 


1953. 1952 


12 Months to December 31 
Admiral Corp. 3.48 3.69 


Ainsworth Mfg. 0.41 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ..... 7.98 

Aluminum Goods Mfg.... 2.20 

Amalgamated Leather ... D0.23 

Amer. Chain & Cable.... 4.09 

Amer. Export Lines 3.20 

Amer. Hard Rubber 0.45 

Amer. Machine & Foundry 2.03 

Amer. Maize-Products . 3.37 

Amer. Manufacturing .... D0.84 

Amer. Metal Products 2.75 

American Seating 1.89 

Amer. Sugar Refining... 

Anchor Post Products.... 

Anderson-Prichard Oil .. 

B/G Foods, Inc. ......<.. 

Balcrank Inc. 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Basic Refractories 

Bathurst Pr. & Paper “B” 

Bell Aircraft 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry. . 

Blaw-Knox 

Boeing Airplane 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass. 

Braniff Airways 

Brink’s Inc. 

British-American Oil .... 

Bucyrus-Erie 

Bunker Hill & Sullivan... 

Butte Copper & Zinc 

Byron Jackson 

Callahan Zinc-Lead 

Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville “B” 

Chic., Rock Island & Pac. 15.36 

Chief Consol. Mining .... D0.20 

Chillicothe Paper 

Cities Service 

Clark Controller 

Colgate-Palmolive 

Consol. Coppermines .... 

Continental Air Lines.... 

Cooper-Bessemer 

Coos Bay Lumber 

Corning Glass 

Creole Petroleum 

Curtis Publishing 

Cutler-Hammer 

Fanny Farmer Candy 

Felt & Tarrant 

Firth Carpet 


Gen. American Transport. 
General Cable 

Glen Alden Coal 
Gladding McBean 

Granby Cons. Mining.... 
Greer Hydraulics 

Gulf Oil 

Hazeltine Corp. 
Hollander (A) & Son.... 
Hollinger Consol. Gold... 
Honolulu Oil 

Hubbell (Harvey) 
Hudson Motor 


Ingersoll-Rand 
Int’l Cigar Machinery.. 


Johnson & Johnson 


Sheraton Corp. 


6.58 
2.59 
. D0.29 
4.22 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 


Kan-Nebraska Natural Gas 12 


Kent-Moore Organization 
Kentucky Utilities 
Kings County Lighting... 
Kingston Products 
Lerner Stores 

Le Tourneau (R. G.).... $26.44 
Lindsay Chemical 5.09 
Lipe-Rollway “B” 
Lockheed Aircraft 

Loft Candy 

Ludlow Mfg. & Sales 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Mahon (R. C.) 

Mead Johnson 

Melville Shoe 
Mid-Continent Petroleum. 
Middlesex Water 
Midwest Oil 

Mississippi River Fuel... . 
Mt. Vernon-Woodbury M. 
Pennsylvania Gas 
Perkins Machine & Gear.. 
Pittsburgh Forgings 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass. . 
Plume & Atwood 

Pressed Steel Car 
Rayonier Inc. 

Reda Pump 

Reed Roller Bit 

Rexall Drug 

Reynolds Metals 

River Raisin Paper 
Rochester Telephone 

St. Joseph Lead 

Scranton Lace 

Scullin Steel 

Smith (Howard) Paper.. 
South Penn Oil 

Standard Oil (Cal.)..... 
Steel Prods. Engineering. 
Sterling Drug 

Sunray Oil 

Swan-Finch Oil 

Texas Co. 

Texas Pac. Coal & Oil... 
Thor Corp. 

Thorofare Markets 

Time Incorporated 
Tonopah Mining 
Transamerica Corp. 

Twin Coach Co 

Union Investment 
RE aigk cuca tecnas 
United Elastic 

U. S. Playing Card 

Van Raalte Co 

Vulcan Detinning 


Washington Water Pwr.. 
Weston Elec. Instrument. . 
West Va. Water Service.. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber ... 
White (S. S.) Dental.... 
Wisconsin Hydro Elec.... 
Youngstown Steel Door.. 
12 Months to N ovember 30 
Aro Equipment 1.65 . 
Brown Co. 
Monroe Loan Society “A” 
United Aircraft Products. 0.50 


12 Months to October 31 
Republic Pictures 0.15 0.20 


*Canadian currency. tAdjusted for 2-for-1 
split in 1954. tIncludes gain on sale of certain 
assets. a—Combined common stock. D—Deficit. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








: 1919, phan, as a consolidation of five established com- 
panies. Office: 67-78 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Second Monday in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1952): 2,046. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock $5 cum. (no par) 
Common stock (no par) 


*Issued 1953 as a stock dividend on common stock. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of medium and low- 
priced cigars. El Producto, Harvester, Dutch Masters and 
La Palina are company’s leading brands. Company raises a 
large part of shade grown wrapper requirements in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, buys binder, filler and part of 
wrapper tobacco and box needs. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $25.9 million; ratio, 6.7-to-1; cash, $2.3 million; inven- 
tories, $22.9 million. Book value of common stock, $41.28 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1920-21; 1926-32; and 1938 to 
date. 


Outlook: Earnings are importantly influenced by the level 
of consumer income, and by consumer brand preference. 
Per capita use of cigars has been increasing in the U.S. in 
recent years, although at a slower pace than for many other 
“consumer” goods, and competition among leading makers 
has become increasingly keen, keeping profit margins nar- 
row. 


Comment: Principal appeal of common is for income. 


‘EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
jEarned per share... $6.68 $7.78 $7.34 $6.77 $7.26 = - = 44 $4.78 
tEarned per share... 5.48 6.28 5.84 5.27 oese sees 
Dividends paid 1.66 1.66 1.66 1.66 $2.00 2.00 2 00 12.00 


295% 265 29 41 35% 31% 36 
25 205% 20% 25% 25 27 18 


“Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1950. tBefore contingency reserves. 


tAfter 
contingency reserves. §Paid 20% in stock. {Also paid stock dividend of one-fifth 
share of preferred stock. 





Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co. 





Incorporated: 1906, New Jersey and New York. Office: 30 oa St., 
New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April at 
Jersey City, N. J. —— of stockholders (latest reported): Pref 

239; common, 2,010 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt *$46,339,405 
{Preferred stock 5% non-cum, canv. ($100 par) 52,429 shares 
Common stock ($100 par) 399,954 shares 


*Deferred interest $10,466,379 December 31, 1953, carried as a deferred 
at kage callable; convertible at par into common stock at the rate 
per share. 


Business: Owns and operates a rapid transit system con- 
necting downtown and midtown New York with Hoboken 
and Jersey City, New Jersey, and reaches Newark over 
Pennsylvania Railroad lines. Also owns two large office 
buildings in New York City, and rentals are an important 
source of income. Of 1953 revenues, 69.1% from railroad, 
30.7% real estate. Is entirely a passenger railroad. 

Financial Position: Poor considering interest arrears. 
Working capital December 31, 1953, $908,725; ratio, 1.7-to-1; 
cash, $855,473; special deposits, $217,126. Book value of 
common stock, $118.45 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1923-33; 
hone since. No common dividends since 1932. Interest in 
arrears (62.2%), $10.5 million December 31, 1953 on Adjust- 
ment 5s of 1957. 

Outlook: Recurring deficits in operating results are likely 
to continue as upward adjustments in fares have consis- 
tently failed to keep pace with rising costs. 


Comment: Both issues are highly speculative. 


EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share....D$3.89 D$3.03 D$3.22 D$4.05 D$3.94 D$4.96 D$3.14 D$4.18 


7% 8% 11% 11% 9 5% 8 
3 3% 4% ™ 5% 3% 3% 
D—Deficit. 


APRIL 7, 1954 





The Charles E. Hires Company 





Incorporated: 1920, Delaware; established ‘— Main office: 206 South 
24th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Monday in 
January. Number of stockholders (September ™30, 1953): 1,230. 


hen geod 


Long term deb 
Capital stock 


Business: Manufactures syrups and extracts used in mak- 
ing Hires Root Beer and root beer in bottles ready to serve. 
Products are distributed throughout the U. S. and some 
foreign countries. In addition the company manufactures 
and sells locally distilled drinking water under trade name 
Purock, as well as distilled battery water. About 75% of 
annual sales is concentrated in the last six months of the 
fiscal year. Company also makes dispensers and water 
coolers. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1953, $3.8 million; ratio, 6.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.8 
million; marketable securities, $781,546. Book value of stock, 
$14.98 per share. 


Dividend Record: Dividend payments on old “A” stock, 
1926-40; on “B” stock 1926, 1928-32; 1936-39; on present stock 
1940 to date. 


Outlook: High costs of raw materials, bottles and particu- 
larly transportation and distribution have narrowed profit 
margins. Intense competition in the soft drink field necessi- 
tates large advertising outlays for maintenance of industry 
position. The distilled drinking and battery waters are rela- 
tively unimportant in the over-all picture. 


Comment: Shares occupy about an average position in a 
speculative group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1.50 $2.35 $1.10 *$0.85 $1.05 {$1.01 $0.79 $0.71 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid r 1.20 1.00 0.85 1.00 6.95 0.75 0.60 


29% 25% 15% 16% 15 11% 12% 
22% 12% 12% 12 16 9% 8% 


ccoeds $0.53 loss from sale of sugar company. {Before $0.35 net life insurance 


om 8. 
e: In three months to December 31, 1953 eaoe fiscal quarter), reported deficit 
of 2 06 vs. deficit of $0.01 in like 1952 period 





Walworth Company 





Incorporated: 1872, Massachusetts; eg, 1842; reorganized 1936. 
Office: 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: — 
Wednesday in March, at Boston, Mass. oe of stockholders (Dece 

ber 31, 1953): 10,157. 


Capitalization: 
*Long term deb *$4,866,000 
Capital stock ($2. 50 par) 1,358,758 shares 


*Debentures, convertible into 55 common shares per $1,000 bond through 
April 30, 1956; 48 through April 30, 1966, and 40 through April 26, 1967, 
when privilege terminates. 


Business: The oldest and second largest manufacturer of 
valves and pipe fittings of bronze, iron, steel and special 
alloys; also makes pipe wrenches. Distribution of plumbing 
and steamfitting lines manufactured by others is a supple- 
mentary activity. In 1953, developed a new shell molding 
process for castings, which it proposes to license to others. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $12.8 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; inven- 
tories, $12.8 million. Book value of stock, $13.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid 1918-21, 1923-31, 1937 and 1941 to 
date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings normally reflect trend of 
general business, and thus results sometimes show fairly 
wide swings from year to year. 

Comment: Nature of business renders shares speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1.25 $1.71 $1.95 $0.95 $1.27 $1.75 $1.21 $0. 
Dividends paid 0.50 a 0.85 0.60 0.65 0.90 0.55 0. 
9% 9% 12% 10% 9 

85% 6% 6% 8% 8% 5 


47 


82 
3% 





Financial Summary 
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Free Booklet Department Trade Indicators 


FINANCIAL WORLD {Electric Output (KWH) 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. Freight Car Loadings ' 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity) 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes “The stock Market," "Busi- | {Net Loans Federal }.... $39,452 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities.” | {Commercial Loans Reserve . ; 4 
Office Labor Saver—Descriptive circular for ary ponte — 94 beret ae 
the new midget folding machine, which can 1U. : 4% omer Sets 54.753 
be operated by any office worker at a great if emand Sposa = York City) as ’ 
saving in time and expense. 1Brokers’ Loans (New York City 
{Money in Circulation 





How to Profit Through Tax Exemption—New | —— 5 ; : 
booklet explains in plain language how much 1000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. }Estimated. 
high grade investments yield after considera- 
tion of the tax exemption factor. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


cians a Lo 1954 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of evden: . Mar.24 Mar.25  Mar.26 Mar. 29 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 


: 08 300.06 300. 2798) 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on ponies 3 os 70036 700.47 99.22 : 94.34 
business letterhead. 15 Ueilities .... ; 55.87 55.95 56.01 f 52.22 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six | 65 Stocks ’ 112.04 = 112.63 112.77 : 106.05 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a. 
graphic service. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 











Details of Stock Trading: Mar. 24 Mar. 25 : .- - 
Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- | Shares Traded (000 omitted) 1,900 1,720 1,550 1,870 i 
cast of financial and business conditions in- | Issues Traded 1,147 1,142 1,151 1,154 1,172 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- | Number of Advances 269 357 625 | 493 557 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously illus- | Number of Declines 611 493 244 352 336 
trated with appropriate charts. Number Unchanged 267 292 282 309 279 
: , New Highs 1954 31 36 67 92 100 
Tax Exempt vs Taxable Bonds—An interesting 22 25 14 10 12 
: ; nh New Lows 1954 
tabulation of actual yields based on individual Send Yealiag: 
dm niCAaNNiCR ais Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 100.89 100.87 100.93 = 100.99 _—_101.00 
Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon | Bond Sales (000 omitted) $3,040 $3,670 $3,255 $3,080 $3,000 


reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the “FIREDANGERator™ enables ine Bond Yields: ‘Feb.24. Mar.3 mang Mar.17. Mar. 24 —_ we 
waa ee 2.876% 2.849% 2.820% 2.813% 2817% 3.058% 2.813% 
A 3.188 3.157 3.134 3.128 3.376 3.128 
Stockholder Relations Policies—Survey of the ; 3.510 3.507 3.497 3.503 3.674 3.497 


shareholder relations policies of one thousand | scommon Stock Yields: 
industrial corporations, providing the trends 50 Tesdustriale 556 5.50 5.49 5.52 5.83 5.49 
in quarterly reports, welcome letters, etc. 20 eatindeiae ’ 655 6.53 6.56 6.35 6.88 6.35 
Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- | 20 Utilities . 5.09 5.04 5.01 : 5.23 5.00 
sition—A highly ere brochure designed | 90 Stocks ‘ 5.53 5.48 5.46 : 5.78 5.46 
to assist in transforming printing requirements | ——— : , 

to typewriter composition. Snahet & Rare eee 


How Much Do Mutual Funds Cost? —An 


analysis of the comparative costs of acquiring | The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended March 30, 1954 


Mutual Funds with costs of owning individual Shares = ———Closing———, Net 
listed issues. Traded Mar. 23 Mar. 38 Change 


Illustrated, Pocket Size—A booklet describing | RKO Pictures 507,400 5% 6 
varied automotive, railway, and industriel Martin (Glenn L.) Bis usace iS aid aie wis wae aaa a 23% % 
equipment. Make request on business letter- Pennsylvania Railroad 144.6 Ys 7 
ae fl Lockheed Aircraft 108,600 34% 35% ; 
: Curtiss-Wright 106,500 9% 10 Vp 
Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass —An Boeing Airplane 103,200 78% +11% 
interesting booklet on the distilling process | New York Central Railroad 23% — 
from the original grain till, years later, the | Republic Aviation : 30% + 2Y4 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where | Columbia Gas 14% + 


%8 
state laws permit. 28% + 1% 
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Have you a nose for news? 


BELIEVE Us, we have good news for your nose. 
It’s the world’s softest handkerchief—a new fab- 


ric of special fine rayon fibers —the first major im- ~ 


provement in handkerchiefs since the loom. 

You have never felt a handkerchief so soft or so 
white. And it grows softer and whiter each time it’s 
laundered. 

This new rayon handkerchief drinks in moisture 
like a thirsty camel. It's gentle as a breeze to your 


nose or brow, yet strong and durable. 

Lint? Not a trace—a great benefit to allergy 
sufferers. 

Price? Away under a dollar. 

Indeed, this rayon handkerchief is an outstand- 
ing achievement in textile engineering. Once you 
try it, we think youll want to spread the good news 
yourself! American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Men’s pur-RAY handkerchiefs by Herrmann Handkerchief Co., Inc. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


AMERICA’S FIRST 


PRODUCER OF 


MAN-MADE FIBERS 





The Industries We Serve— TiiXTiLES 





That’s a rainbow she’s sitting on! 





Perching on a pile of bituminous isn’t exactly a ance of quality in the products of each of 
normal situation for this pert lass. But can you Pittsburgh’s ten integrated divisions. And that 
think of a better way to point up the close kinship includes farm chemicals, plasticizers and pro- 
between her pretty dress and coa/? Especially if its tective coatings—better products for industry 
color came from a brilliant Pittsburgh Dyestuff .. . and agriculture because Pittsburgh is basic! 
and its new “miracle” fiber from a Pittsburgh Coal 
Chemical. 

Transforming a pile of coal into a rainbow of 
finished dyestufts, a/] within one integrated plant, is 
part of one of industry’s most unique manufacturing 
operations. It allows precise quality control at every 
step of production. And in dyemaking, that assures 
some very important benefits to our customers in the 
nation’s great textile industry: Truer, faster shades 
and reliable, continuing supplies, for example. 

This same coal-to-product control is your assur- 
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